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Look for the Check Mark on 





the Head—**The Capewell”’ 


Trade Mark. 





“Capewell” Horse Nails 


Have driving qualities which are not equalled by those 
of any other brand. You can place a “Capewell” nail 
just where you wantitina hoof. It has the requisite 
stiffness todrive welleven when the hoofishardanddry. 
At the same time the material of which Capewell nails 
are made is not brittle—they do not break at the clinch. 


Cavalry horses when shod No nail represented to be 
with ‘*Capewell’’ nails are well ‘“‘The Capewell,’’ or the same 
shod. The man who rides the as ‘‘The Capewell,’’ is the same 
horse can depend upon ‘‘The in stock and finish unless it has 
Carpewell’’ brand. It holds the check mark head as shown 
under the severest strains of in the accompanying illustra- 


service. tion. 


ANMKADE BY il¢ 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U. S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Horse Nails In the W orld. 





The Horse Nail which Drives 
Easiest — Holds Best — Safest 


to Use. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
PE]. $. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practic- 
able cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 


lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos- 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TACTICS | 


——-BY 


i ne ie Oe. % 


Colonel, German Armu 





FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Authorized Translation from the German 
BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 


Cc 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation a-d application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from mili- 
tary history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 

Organization and Equipment: The Formations; Power of Firearms and 
Expedients for Minimizing Losses, (a—Power of Field Artillery; b—Infantry 
Fire); Employment of Infantry Fire; Deployment for Action; Machine 
Guns; Infantry versus Cavalry; Infantry versus Artillery; The Attack; The 
Attack on an Enemy Depleyed for Defense; The Defense; The Retreat; 
Containing Action; The Infantry Combat according to Foreign Regulations; 
Expenditure and Supply of Ammunition. 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


IN PREPARATION AND SOON TO BE ISSUED 
VOLUME II. 
CAVALRY, FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS! 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


——— > 


Cavalry ‘Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


—~>+ TOG ETHER«<- 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.25; Price, in Paper, $1.00, Postpaid 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, TENTH U. S. INFANTRY. 


Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 333 pages.  Iliustrated by 
numerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By Caprain OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., FIFTH FIELD ARTILLERY 


An expension and rearrangement of a course of lectures given by Captain 
SPAULDING at the Army Service Schools. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket $1.25 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_ 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPTAIN EDWIN T. COLE, SixtTH U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of makin 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Stat 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 


SOLDIER’S SCORE BOOK 
For U. S. Magazine Rifle 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 





By CAPTAIN CHARLES E. STODTER, NINTH U. S. CAVALRY. 
EIGHTH EDITION. (Revised.) 


PRICE, [0c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 
The Latest Work by that celebra ed authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. BripGEs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘‘Modern Horsemanship,”’ ‘‘ Curb, Snaffle and Spur,” ‘‘ Vice 
in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 


RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 
Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 











350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 





A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 
themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Adopted by the War Department as a tert book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and for examinations for promotion, and, also, for the use of the Organized 
Militia. 

Adopted as a .ext book for Officers of the Marine Corps. 

Adopted as a text book at the Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 


For sale by the U, S, Cavalry Assoclatoin, Price $2.50, postage pald 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Just Off the Press 


—THIRD EDITION 


Military Map Reading 


By Capt. C. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engine: rs 





OF— 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S$. Cavalry Association, Agent 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 





Rapid 
Reconnaissance 
Sketching 
BY 
Captain C. 0. SHERRILL, 
Corps Engineers. 


Ill of 


bound 


Being Part Sherrill’s 


Topography, aud sold 


separately. Designed for the use 


of Officers and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers of the Army and 


Militia. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 


Price $1.25, postpaid. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By Major SAYRE, U. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


S. ARMY. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, $1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 


three vears, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militia and 


Regular Troops. 


(Cireular No. o4, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 


NOTICE A new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
. (six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been added to 


Major Sayre’s Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides. 


book will have this appendix. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


All future issues of this 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 
Peoe— AN TD —-o-<S 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
——-AND—— 


Mayor EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 

“Tt is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book.” 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
“The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners’ Organization and Tactics.” National Guard Magazine 

“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military Student.” 

U.S. Infantry Journal 

“The work is altogether unique and admirably fills its mission.” 
Journal of the U.S. Artillery 
“No oflicer in our Army can afford to be without this book.”’ Tbe Military Surgeon 


“Contains professional information that is necessary and can be found nowhere 
’ U.S. Cavalry Journal 


Arms and The Mar 


else.’ 


“Should be of great use to all officers. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD" I. See sue Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 


Assistant Commandant, Field Service Schoo! for Medical Officers. 


This book has been officially approved by the War Department for use 
in the military service. 

It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 

It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a ganitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direct. 

Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
battalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
with that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
nfantry division. 

The book includes 306 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and twelve 
plates in color. 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Approved by the War Depart- Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
ment as the official text book for its | many of them X-ray photographs 
subject. 


The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON 
Major, Medical Corps; President Army Shoe Board 


AGENTS: 
The U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Single Copies, Postpaid, $1.35 


Its chapters fully explain every A practical guide for officers and 
point connected with G. O. 26, War non-commissioned officers of the 
Department, 1912, on feet, shoes, line in decreasing foot disability and 
shoe fitting, foot care, etc. incresaing marching capacity. 





Questions on Field Service Regulations 


Ry 
Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Price 60 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


“This work includes in an appendix a list of examination questions given 
the classes of the Garrison Schools in Field Service Kegulations in December, 
1910, a very fair sample of the kind of examination to be expected.” 


VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 





By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc.? 


3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers ? 


4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 


5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 
These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘“‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kaa, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Excharge, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infry. 


—_—e > 


a 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANNUAL.—To the Non- 
commissioned Officer what ‘‘ Officers’ Manual” is to the Com- 
missioned Officer, (Cheapest Military Book ever sold in this 
country—525 pages SAC eh ene ree 
PRIVATES’ MANUAL.—To the Private what ‘‘ Non-commissioned 
Officers’ Manual” is to the Non-commissioned Officer 
RIOT DUTY.—A Booklet of 32 pages that treats the important sub- 
jectin Tabloid form in asimple, thorough, practical, concrete and 
interesting way. It tells the Officer—Regular or National 
Guard — just exactly WHAT to do in ease he is ordered out on 
RIOT DUTY an 
FIELD SERVICE.—tTreats in a simple, practical and concrete 
manner the important subject of FIELD SERVICE. lt gives 
the result of the experience of many officers and enlisted mer 
It treats of Equipment and Personal Effects of Officers; San. 
for Enlisted Men; Things to be taken by a Company in the 
Field; Loading Wagons; Transportation and Caring for Same; 
Conduct of Marches—Advance Guard—Rear Guard—Flank- 
ing Parties; Camping—Forms and Dimensions of Camps— 
Location—Sinks—-Kitchens—Kitchen and Incineration Pits; 
Camp Expedients—Individual Cooking; Field Cooking; Field 
Baking and Field Bakeries; Care of Heatth and First Aid; Rifle 
Trenches; Weights of Articles—Dimensions, ete., of Tents 
Heating Tents—Capacity of Wagons and Pack Animals—-Capaci- 
ties of Railroad Cars—Allowanceof Water; Ration of Forage, ete. 
APPLIED MINOR TACTICS.—Including Map Problems and the 
War Game.—MAP READING AND MAP SKETCHING. 
Simplified for Beginners. Especially adapted to the Instruc- 
tion of Non-commissioned Officers and Privates in their Duties 
in Campaign 
THE MOSS-DALTON COMPANY RECORDS.—( Designed by Cap- 
tain Moss and Captain Harry F. Dalton, 16th Infantry.) A 
set of Modern, Up-to-Date Books, embodying ad vanced ideas in 
Record Keeping. Prices: Individual Books, $1.00. Per set of 
six, with 75 leaves per book, $4.80. Extra loose leaves, 75c per 
100. Individual covers, with rings, 60e per set. Perforator— 
for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss- Dalton covers.. 


$1.50 


. 50ets. 


$1.25 


50cts. 


A Liberal Discount will be allowed on all large orders, especially on orders 
for the NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL, and for the 


PRI VATES’ MANUAL. Prices are postpaid. 


SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 


For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P.I. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 
following and other Military Books. 


—_- 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vol. I1.—‘‘ The Yalu’”’ 

Vol. II.—‘‘ Wa-Fan-Gou”’ 

Vol. IlI.—‘‘ The Battle of Liao-Yan”’ 

Vol. I1V.—‘‘ The Scha-Ho”’ ; 
Vol. V.—‘‘ Raid on Yin-Kou and Battle of San-de-pu”’ 


> 


t 
JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—Lieut. G. V. Strong 
COMMON CHINESE-JAPANESE CHARACTERS DICTIONARY.— 
Lieut. G. V. Strong 


GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘ The Wilderness and Cold Harbor.’’—Atkinson....$2 
‘AVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactical— Maj. Gen. Haig ‘ 
“AVALRY IN ACTION, J7 the Wars of the Future.—Formby..................c.cc00 
‘AVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonne.—Translations by Major 

D’ A. Legard 
,AVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

CAVALRY VS. INFANTRY AND OTHER Essays.—Lieut. Col. Maude............ 2 

CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS.—Gen. V. Bernhard... 

Minitary History Applied to Modern Warfare.—Donaldson 

RECONNAISSANCE in the Russo-Japanese War.—“‘ Asiaticus”’ 

AIDS TO SCOUTING.—Baden-Powell.. 

BREAKING AND RIDING.—Fillis 

MODERN HORSEMANSHIP.—Anderson 

HORSES, SADDLES AND BRIDLES.— Maj. Gen. Carter 

EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE.—Goubaux & Barrievt.................::ccccccscsssseeceeeees 3 
ETOING AND (1) RLV ING —— ATC OL BONY ou.c25) sci svensovseesetasesecsecdncacklcossscaausecevievessve 2 

BRT OF RECONNAISSANCE. —UOCNGCISON 5. <.cciosi.ssveessccocssesssecsovenssesegacsssceseates 2 

HORSES AND STABLES.—Fitzwygram 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING.—Hayes 
CAVALRY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE.—-Notroff 
CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE.—Col. Norman 


9 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Critical Study of German Tactics 


AND OF 


The New German Regulations 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. CAVALRY. 


A Critical Study and Comparison of the German Tactics with those of 
the French. 


A book that should be read by every student of Tactics. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


WHAT HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY 


By SPENCFR BORDEN, 





An Expert Horseman who has inspected 


PRICE $2.25,Postpaid, the principal Government Studs of Europe. 


ORIGINAL HANDBOOK FOR. RIDERS 


A Complete Guide to 
Modern Horsemanship 











By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W. 0., 6. M. E.H.S. 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cavalry. 


Translated by the Author 


343 Pages with 88 Illustrations. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding. 


FOR SALE BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 











ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leay- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Arny Officers everywhere 


H. MARQUIS 


39--Rue Beaurepaire--39 
SAUMUR, FRANCE, 
Ex-Master Saddler of the Cavalry School. 
Manufacturer of Saddles and Bridles as used at the Cavalry School 


at Saumur and Fort Riley. 





FOR SALE BY THE POST EXCHANGE, 
Prices on Application. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


—-KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY «° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE 


aoe becnene OF. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


f HERMAN WITT | 


GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 
Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods 


DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. J 
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» 


1845 1912 


W.& L. E. GURLEY 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. 


Physical and Scientific Apparatus. Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BRANCH FACTORY: No. 315 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


PUL Urn 
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SUNNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete flora! establishment in the State. 
Cut flowers and blooming plants 
Our Specialties 


Special attention given to decorations and funeral work. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
S.-E. Gor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





When in the city, you should visit 


THE CROCKERY, CHINA ¢ GLASSWARE STORE 


where you will find the best selected stock to be found in this section of the 
country. Rich Haviland China in open stock patterns, Dinner Sets, ete., Cut, 
Pressed and Blown Glass, Lamps, Electroliers and Bric-a-brac, too numerous 
to mention. Being direct Importers, it gives us an advantage others do not 
enjoy in the line. Good goods and low prices for quality should always be 
considered. 


You will find them here, 34 & Delaware Sts., Junction of all car line:. 


C.L. KNAPP & CO. 





19 & 21 West 3ist Street, ah PUSHED) 
O Between Broadway & 6th Ave., Py " Be 
NEW YORK a 


Makers of 


Stana ; Regulation Equipments 
and Uniforms 


. NO HOLES 
“Kips “ayywet? 


e.| eeieases with case fe 


mo Bg”. 
WALT 
a el 
HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 
A Practical, Comfort- 


able Belt for Dréss Uni- FINEST QUALITIES: 

form Sabre Slings. . 

si e Full Dress Caps Sabres and Knots 
A Fashionable Civil- Service Caps Collar Insignia 

ne TUE to wees without Full Dree'B “its ae one 

Slings. invites Sauipae’t Ties Made of Rust Proof Steel 


3 ; *) Ninian Wire Each Hanger has5 hooks 
” Stetson Hats Swagger Sticks eee t ; : 
Price $1.75 Shoulder Knots Corps Badges 3 sizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent 
f Shoulder Straps Military Jewelry Ea. 36c, 3 for $1.00 
O ale niform Cloth’g Novelties »y Mail postpa 
Postpaid Unif lott ] by Mail id 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 




















The 
Srnony, ond, SRayer Bo: 


extends to you the courtesies of ats store 
devoted to wearing apparel and dress acces- 
sores complete for men, for women, for 
children and to the complete outfitting of the 
home—in every case presenting merchan- 
dise of the highest order of merit charac- 
teristic of this store. 


Especial attention is directed to the store 
accommodations—to the Tea Room, to the 
Parlor Floor with its Writing Room, 
Women’s Lavatory, Rest and Reception 
Rooms, Telephone Room with free Service, 
to the free Parcel Checking Booth, to the 
United States Postal s ub-Station and many 
other conveniences which make shopping 
here pleasant at all times. This rs ‘‘The 
Store Accommodating.”’ 


Grand Avenue, Walnut and Eleventh Streets 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE NECESSITY FOR WELL ORGANIZED CAVALRY—Licutenant 
Colonel F. 8. Fourz 
HORSESHOES OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY—Captain N. K. AVERILL.... 
THE FORM AND USE OF THE SABER —First Lieutenant GEORGE S. Pat- 
TON, JR 
INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF CAVALRY—Captain H. R. Hickok 760 
ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH CAVALRY—An Officer Abroad...... 
THE 1912 MANEUVERS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LUZON—Captain 
A. E. SAXTON 


THE SQUAD LEADER AND HIS SQUAD—First Lieutenant WiLuiAM W. 
EDWARDS 


4 LONG MARCH—Lieutenant Colonel A. Kk. MIzNErR 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
THE ARMY REMOUNT QUESTION 
THE USEFUL MORGAN Horst 
THRE TROTTER AS A CAVALRY HORSE 
MARCHING TO THE SOUND OF THE GUNS 
CAVALRY AND AIRCRAFT IN THE SERVICE OF RECONNAISSANCE 
THE BRILLIANT ROLE OF THE TURKISH CAVALRY 
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THE NECESSITY FOR WELL ORGANIZED 
CAVALRY.* 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL F. S. FOLTZ, U. S. CAVALRY. 


fe. project of law submitted for your deliberation, has 
for its object the better utilization of our calvary force 

by distributing it more logically and organizing it more 

compactly. 

For the last twenty years scarcely anything has been 
done for our mounted force. The attention of Parliament 
has been specially directed to the artillery and infantry. A 
series of useful measures have increased their importance; 
but as during this time the calvary has remained stationary, 
its power is no longer to-day proportionate to that of the 
other arms. This is a grave defect. All the elements entering 
into the composition of an army should be in just proportion, 
to reinforce one of the essential parts of a force is rather to 
weaken the whole than to strengthen it. 


*The following notes are made up-of extracts from the report to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, 1912, in the name of the Army Military 
Committee o1 the Chamber of Deputies. It is interesting to note the at- 
titude of this report when our own Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives has been considering the reduction of our cavalry. 
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French Chamber of Deputies, 1912, in the name of the Army Military 
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titude of this report when our own Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives has been considering the reduction of our cavalry. 
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We have no intention of criticising the increase given to 
the artillery; but what is the use of multiplying batteries and 
stretching out the trains, if to protect them, the commander 
has at his disposition only a few horsemen worn out by fatigue 
and condemned on account of their small number to an in- 
cessant labor? Insufficiently protected, our improved guns 
with their precious supplies, run the risk of falling into the 
hands of the enemy. All military writers, all generals, who 
from the most ancient times have written upon this subject 
have been unanimous in proclaiming the necessity of increas- 
ing the cavalry correspondingly with an increase of the forces 
and of the trains. 

Is there any need of reminding you that the German 
theorists have made this axiom the base of their military 
organization? Not for an instant have they thought of dis- 
puting it and we will see farther on with what a persistent 
resolution they have pursued it in application. Among our 
neighbors each one of the arms has always been increased 
in a parallel measure. ‘Those who think that one can be 
successful with the minimum of cavalry,’ said General Von 


Kleist, ‘have never truly studied the mechanism of the move- 
; 


ments of an army.’ To weaken the cavalry by reason of the 
economy thus obtained or increase beyond measure the in- 
fantry and the artillery amounts to clipping the wings of an 
eagle in the hope of making his talons grow.” 

The events of the Russo-Japanese War, as well as those 
of the Transvaal, have justified this opinion. 

When the German Minister of War, General Von Einem, 
presented to the Reichstag the project of the law of 1905, 
for the increase of cavalry, the extreme Orient was bleeding 
from the Russo-Japanese War. The Minister strongly in- 
sisted that the operations of this war emphasized the extreme 
importance of cavalry. “If the Japanese,’’ said he, ‘‘had had 
a sufficient cavalry the war would be already over. We, as 
Germans, have every reason to value the cavalry. Without 
cavalry, Sedan would not have been possible, even for Moltke. 
Without cavalry, the investure of Paris would have been 
impossible. And yet, in 1870, the German cavalry was not 


up to the mark.” 
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General Kouzmine-Karawaef, assistant to the Russian 
Chief of Artillery, lately remarked to our military attaché in 
Russia: ‘“‘Though I am an artilleryman, I am disturbed 
about the relative inferiority of your cavalry. To diminish 
it would be an economy which I would not dare to propose under 
any circumstances.’’ People seem to think that our cavalry 
has not rendered us great service in the last war. These are 
the ideas of professors who find nothing new to add to their 
theses on strategic reconnaissance or upon the use of masses 
of cavalry on the battlefield. But nevertheless in many 
cases and notably at Liao-Yan and Mukden, it was our cavalry 
which saved the army from complete destruction. Without that 
great superiority of our cavalry, in the state of exhaustion of 
our troops after such prolonged fighting, we should have 
met a disaster if the Japannese cavalry had charged our 
infantry in retreat. And do you know at Sandepu, some 
Japanese infantry still unshaken, but caught as it sallied in 
front o Mitschenko’s cavalry, was thrown into a panic? I 
do not affirm that our cavalry was well handled during this 
war—far from it—we did not even have a true cavalry general 


on the spot; but nevertheless it rendered us notable service.” 


Opinions like these should not be lost. 

To preserve an army from destruction, to give it the 
opportunity to reform for further resistance, to obtain, in 
spite of defeat an honorable peace, what more do we need to 
emphasize the preponderating réle of cavalry. It is asserted 
that if at the commencement of hostilities, the Japanese 
General Oku had had under his orders a few regiments of 
cavalry, the concentration and feeding of the Russian army 
would have become pratically impossible. 

This would have meant an end to the struggle and the 
economy of billions, the saving of numberless human lives. 

General von Kleist emphasizes these observations in 
striking language: ‘‘Armies thus composed of infantry and 
artillery may perhaps for a long time offer a passive resistance; 
never will they gain a decisive victory.” 
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THE MISSION OF THE CAVALRY. 

The War Academy of Berlin has like our own French 
School of War long ago laid down the important rédle which 
cavalry must play from the beginning of mobilization. The 
most diverse and the most delicate tasks are laid upon it. 

Reconnaissance in the first place to inform the army 
commander, to determine the enemy’s lines of march by 
brushing aside, if necessary, the opposing cavalry; the service 
of security to assure to the other forces the necessary safety, 
sparing them physical fatigue and moral disturbance; the mis- 
sion of combat offensive or defensive, depending upon whether 
the cavalry hangs onto the enemy's columns, harassing them 
and forcing them to deploy, compelling th em to check their 
march and to arrive on the battlefield half exhausted by inces 
sant ie gele, or whether they codperate in the action of other 


55 


arms ending them the incalculable element of power found 


r | 
in ré mek yandsurprise. Surprise by the mounted attack against 


batteries badly supported or shaken battalions, surprise also 
by sudden and unexpected fire of carbine, horse artillery and 
machine guns on a weak point of the line of battle; finally 
the mission of pursuit when the impetus of the squadrons 
changes the retreat of the enemy into a rout, transforms an 
indecisive battle into a victory and thus gives the supreme 
reason for the struggle that has been going on. 

It is especially as a means of reconnaissance in spite 
of dirigibles, aeroplanes, telegraphs and telephones that 
cavalry appears to the Germans to have an incontestable 
utility. They count upon it to obtain, by force, information 
which they have not been able to gather otherwise. 

For them, reconnaissance should present the character 
of the bitter offensive which characterizes all their methods of 
war. They believe that it is not only a question of obtaining 
information but of affirming their superiority by acts of 
audacity and violence which will make an immediate impression 
upon the adversary and will spread disorder and terror among 
the population. 

“In principle,’’ says General Bernhardi, ‘‘the cavalry should 
seek combat with the opposing cavalry with a view to domi- 
nate at the start ground between the two armies. The oppo- 
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sing cavalry must not dare to keep the field against it and 
effective and moral superiority in the whole zone of movement 
between the two armies must be acquired beforehand.”’ 
And the regulations of the 22d of March 1898 on the 
field service of the German army crystallizes this opinion 
when it says: “It is of the greatest importance to sweep 
away as quickly as possible the opposing cavalry and to thus 


assure us the incontestable moral superiority.” 

These few words show with what certainty our neighbors 
across the Rhine calculate upon the triumph of their recon- 
noitering divisions. To acquire in the first place moral 
superiority, that is the essential object which they assign to 
their squadrons. Do they not know that in war it is not alone 
the man but the soul of the man that seizes the victory—a 
demoralized force, numerous though it be, is a beaten force. 
By its rapid blasting action, the cavalry exercises a strange 
influence on the morale of the troops against which it is thrown. 
This influence, overwhelming in its effect, is the real secret of 
its power. 

To command this subtle advantage, the Germans insist 
upon a numerous cavalry. 


THE SITUATION OF FRANCE AND GERMANY COMPARED. 


For these reasons in 1905, the Reichstag determined at 
a single stroke to create 11 regiments, and Germany thus 
has to-day 103 regiments of cavalry. 

This is not all; as we write, the Empire is making another 
great effort. Two army corps are to be formed. The artillery 
receives a greater development; as to the cavalry, it is an- 
nounced that it will be increased by several more regiments. 

And we, what are we doing? 

For the last twenty years we have remained inert. 

* * * We have but eighty-nine regiments, ten of them 
in Algeria. Admitting that two regiments can be brought 
from Africa, we would have but eighty-one regiments to 
oppose to the one hundred and three of the Germans. 

But is our inferiority only one of numbers? While the 
Germans in adopting a two-years’ service for the infantry 
have continued to demand three for the cavalry and horse 
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artillery, we have not hesitated to reduce the service of 
mounted troops to two years. 

Without suppleness, without agility, without audacity 
(all these are French qualities) you cannot have a horseman. 
But if time is lacking to complete the training of the trooper, 
it is plain that it is difficult to obtain a substantial troop. 


* 


General Maitrot says: 

“Last January the mean effective of each of the squad- 
rons of a certain regiment of dragoons was one hundred and 
forty-one, in spite of the attractions of a very fine garrison. 

“If war had broken out at that moment, each squadron 
would have been able to mount but eighty-four men instead 
of one hundred and thirty-five, leaving a deficiency of fifty- 
one men which we would have had to fill with reservists who 
had lost the habit of the saddle. Let us compare this squad- 
ron with the German squadron of one hundred and thirty 
sabers without its reservists, and composed of old soldiers 
and men in their second and third year. The situation of 
all French squadrons is analagous. 

“The two-years’ law has also ruined our horses and 
hurt their training. Formerly it was held and _ properly, 
that a relaxation and rest of from one month to six weeks 
was absolutely necessary for the troop horse which had just 
been used for nine months of continual instruction, followed 
by thirty days of evolution and maneuver. At present, 
with the discharge of one class about the 24th of September 
and the arrival of the recruits on the 1st of October, this 
indispensable rest is reduced to eight days. As to the remounts 
it is impossible to confide their training to the corporals who 
are all occupied with the instruction of recruits and with 
getting the reservists in hand; this instruction is therefore 
confided to the few old soldiers available, capable of the work, 
and these men ride three or four horses daily. 

“The recruits learn everything at once, riding, gymnastics 
shooting, handling of arms, field service, and at the end of 
four months of this regimé they are declared ready for mounted 
mobilization. And there are people who claim that these 
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troops of four months are fit for a campaign—in the rear 
rank, but as soon as we take the gallop these men who cannot 
hold their horses, tangled up in their reins, hampered by their 
arms, will throw the front rank into disorder. And what 
will they do as foragers and deployed by squad under the fire 
of artillery? 

“This high-speed instruction is a folly. Cavalry of all 
arms is one whose training should be made with the greatest 
method and deliberation, three years’ service was a minimum. 
With two years’ service we can get no good results.” 

* ™ * 

“The French cavalry ought to be the first cavalry in the 
world: the French officers are remarkable horsemen; the men 
are intelligent, bold, full of dash and audacity; we have breeds 
of horses of the first order, particularly our admirable animals 
of the south of France; all these trump cards have been in- 
disputably nullified by the two-year service and our cavalry 
composed of half drilled men and badly trained horses, will 
find itself inferior to the German cavalry composed in great 
part of old troopers. It has been said: ‘The charge is made 
with the heart.’ Granted, but even then you must know 
how to keep your seat and use your arms!” 

This conclusion, pessimistic though it be, contains much 
truth. The two years’ service has been fatal to our cavalry. 
We should harbor some doubt on the quality of our mounted 
troops and therefore do everything that lies within our power 
to increase their value. 

Does our present organization gives us at least the means 
to compensate to a certain extent for the deterioration which 
we suspect? Do the few regiments which we have correspond 
to a sufficient precise military idea? We will go briefly into 
this matter. 


OUR PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 


Our cavalry is now composed of eighty-nine regiments 
in two distinct groups: First, the independent cavalry divi- 
sions;, second, the cavalry brigades attached to the army 
corps. The eight cavalry divisions of two or three brigades 
of two regiments include thirty-six regiments. 
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The brigades of the army corps of two or three regiments 
absorb a total of fifty-three regiments. 

The greater part of our cavalry then (fifty-three regiments 
out of eighty-nine) is alloted to the brigades of the army 
corps. 

In Germany the proportion is inverted; out of the one 
hundred and two existing regiments, sixty-six at least are 
destined to the cavalry divisions and thirty-six only to the 
army corps. 

This difference in the distribution gives rise to an inter- 
esting observation. 

In Germany the idea of an energetic offensive, the con- 
ception of the rdle of the reconnoitering divisions as we have 
just examined it has led to giving these divisions the maximum 
of power. The service of security inspired by the anxiety of 
the defensive is relegated to the background. It is given 
only the force strictly indispensable. 

In France the case is quite different. A sentiment of 


prudence—of exaggerated prudence—has governed the dis- 


tribution of our mounted troops. All preferences, all gene- 
rosity, has been in favor of the corps cavalry, of the purely 
defensive brigades. The idea of the offensive, so preciously 
guarded in Germany, is strangely weak with us. 

But how can we be surprised at this? The authors of the 
law of 1875 labored under the impression of the continual 
surprise that we had suffered during the war. To prevent 
recurrence of these disasters it seemed to them that we could 
never protect ourselves enough. They dreamed of covering the 
army with a sort of cuirass which it would carry around with 
it. 

We are no longer in this state of mind. 

We have studied and organized our service of security; 
we give it its due; we do not wish to sacrifice everything 
to it. 

“The action of cavalry is based on audacity, opportune- 
ness and swiftness. It is above all the weapon of the offensive.” 
Thus speaks our new cavalry regulations. 
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The conception of the legislature of 1875, was that of 
a beaten army. Our’s is that of an army which aspires to 
victory. 

THE NECESSITY FOR FORMING CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 

The field service regulations of 1895 gave the command- 
ing general the right of drawing from the army corps all the 
cavalry that was not indispensable to them with the single 
restriction of leaving one squadron for each of their divisions. 

To-day no army maneuver, no problem on the map or 
on the ground but it begins by the uniting of the different 
brigades of the corps cavalry into a cavalry division called 
the ‘“‘provisional division.” 

We cannot escape this! A commander cannot allow 
his adversary a crushing superiority in cavalry when he has 
at his disposition regiments which his army corps will never 
utilize during the marches preceding a battle. Can he re- 
nounce beforehand the advantage of giving his reconnais- 


sance the power that is necessary if it is to bring him good 


i 
information’ Can he cheerfully allow the enemy ‘“‘to dominate 
all the ground between the two armies; to allow him to win at 


the very start a moral and material superiority which will 
weigh heavily upon all following operations? But if this 
immediate reunion of the brigades of the army corps is a 
solution when it is only a matter of a war game or of theo- 
retical excercises of peace, how will it be in war? 

These ‘‘provisional divisions’’—which it would be more 
exact to call “improvised divisions’’—have all the character- 
istics of accidental organization. They have no staffs, they 
have neither artillery nor means of communication (wireless 
apparatus, carrier pigeons, and etc.). They unite under the 
command of a general who may perhaps never have led a 
division of cavalry, a lot of units which have never maneu- 
vered together. 

In 1901, the technical cavalry committee emphasized the 
grave impropriety of such a conception. 

“There is nothing more dangerous with cavalry than 
to improvise its formations at the outbreak of war. The 
rapidity of maneuver of this arm demands that its leader 
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should be instantly understood; that can be obtained only 
in units of permanent formation trained and exercised in 
time of peace by the one who is to command them on the field of 
battle.” 


* 
* * 


We are therefore forced to this conclusion: 

“Since the formation of ‘‘provisional divisions’ is the 
invariable rule, and is consequently necessary, logic compels 
us to organize in peace definite divisions leaving to the army 
corps only the cavalry which 1s indispensable to them.” 

ADVANTAGES FOR PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

The permanent constitution of cavalry divisions will 

have the best consequences in the matter of professional 


instruction. Who does not know how much the training 
of our corps cavalry has been below the mark during later 


years? They send to the maneuvers regiments of very un- 
equal value. Hinted at in 1907, by General La Croix this 


regrettable lack of uniformity has become more marked in 
our later maneuvers. The inferiority of certain of the corps 
regiments compared to the divisional regiments has been 
sadly proved. As the explanation of this condition can be 
found neither in the recruiting of the men nor in the quality 
of the horses, we are forced to recognize it as the result of 
vicious organization and command. 

How can the commander of an army corps properly 
direct the training of the cavalry regiments at his disposal? 
He never has time for it. As to his technical qualifications 
for the duty, this is often lacking, since the commanders or 
army corps come usually from the artillery or the infantry. 
Left to their own inspirations, the generals of the cavalry 
brigades and these generals of army corps who have come 
from the cavalry do the best they can; but the absence of 
a strong hand and of a will which imposes itself and gives 
unity of direction, entails as a necessary consequence, the 
inferiority of the brigades of corps cavalry compared with 
the independent cavalry divisions. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF CAVALRY. 


Cavalry generals were formerly charged with the in- 
spection of these brigades and with bringing their training 
up to the same degree. This inspection was unfortunately 
suppressed in 1901. We recommend a revision of this step. 
It is not a question of course of reéstablising inspecting 
generals for the whole of the cavalry. In an independent 
division the commander, the one who will lead it against the 
enemy, is the best inspector of all. 

The value of our divisions, their remarkable training, 
the emulation that reigns among them, the ardent spirit of 
offensive which animates them, are sufficient testimony of the 
excellence of an organization which places in the hands of 
the leader the preparation in time of peace of the instrument 


which he will have to handle in time of war. 
It is clearly another matter for the regiments left with 
the army corps after the creation of cavalry divisions. 
Tested and watched over by a chief of recognized com- 
petence, these units, although isolated, will quickly acquire 


a value comparable with that of the regiments in the cavalry 
divisions. 

Confronted with the superiority of the German cavalry, 
it is of the greatest importance that our units should give the 
maximum return. It would be deeply to be regretted if, 
for want of uniform instruction, a great number of our regi- 
ments, already too few in number, should not reach a level 
of instruction and of preparation for war on which we should 
be able to count. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION. 

The organization which we propose here follows the 
above observations and criticisms. 

Each one of the nineteen army corps stationed in France 
will be provided‘ with a regiment of cavalry instead of a bri- 
gade. In mobilization this regiment will have six squadrons. 

The other regiments at home will form ten divisions of 
cavalry, each with six regiments (three brigades). 


* 
* * 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CORPS CAVALRY. 


It is not paradoxical to say that they (the corps com- 
manders) will be infinitely better provided with cavalry than 
they are at present. 

The cavalry assigned to the army corps will be in prin- 
ciple light cavalry suitable to the special service demanded 
of it. If the temperament and size of these men and horses 
does not permit them to fill the canditions of cohesion, of 
vigor in the shock and of moral ascendancy which make the 
power of the squadrons of the dragoons and cuirassiers, they 
are on the other hand without rival in the service of patrols, 
advanced posts, ambuscades, and, in general, in all the little 


operations of war in which the cavalry attached to infantry 


is called to play a part. 

The mobilization of these regiments up to six squadrons 
will require eventually the presence of a few reservists mounted 
on requisitioned horses. Their number will, however, be so 
small as to cause no serious inconvenience. On account of 
the time necessary for the concentration of troops, the corps 
cavalry, which is not under the same obligations as the cav- 
alry divisions, thrown at the very first moment onto the 
frontier, will have, in effect, a period of preparation which 
it can devote to training. 

COMPOSITION OF THE CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 

Our ten cavalry divisions will be uniformly of six regi- 
ments each. 

This composition has given rise to controversies. 

Some have wished to give these divisions a weaker 
composition so as to increase the number of them. To give 
them four or five regiments would allow in fact our having 
fifteen or twelve divisions instead of ten. 


* 9 


This project was soon abandoned. 


* ° * 
The eleven or twelve German divisions each have six 


regiments. 
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Now, of all the great units of the army, the cavalry 
divisions are the ones which will be most often called upon 
for isolated combat. The service of reconnaissance will 
often compel them to measure their strength with the oppos- 
ing cavalry divisions. A cavalry combat develops so rapidly 
that one can never count on the assistance of troops operating 
in the zone of exploration. 

What would become of our divisions of four regiments 
always one-third weaker than the divisions they would have 
to meet? What would be the morale of the troops who knew 
beforehand that they would have to fight two against three? 
It is dangerous to expose a young soldier to such a test. We 
must not risk shaking his confidence in his success. 

The division of four regiments must therefore be con- 
demned. 

But, it may be said, if this is the case, why not turn this 
argument to our own advantage’? Why not form divisions 


of seven or eight regiments? Would not their evident numeri- 


cal superiority make them certain to get the better of the hostile 


divisions? 

Gentlemen, a long experience has proved that beyond 
six regiments the division becomes too heavy an instrument, 
too difficult to handle, it lacks the maneuvering qualities 
which every body of cavalry should possess in the highest 
degree. 

We can think of uniting several divisions, under certain 
conditions and on certain terrain, under the name of a ‘‘cavalry 
corps,’ but this does not contradict the principle we have 
just enunciated. 

A corps of cavalry cannot be compared to a large divi- 
sions. The difficulty of supplying such a mass, the absence 
of large plains favoring a continuous grouping of its elements, 
oblige it to move and operate quite differently from a divi- 
sion which represents on the contrary a formed and permanent 
unit, thoroughly in the hand of its leader and always ready 
to throw in an instant all of its squadrons into a fight. The 
cavalry division of six regiments is and will remain, we are 
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convinced, the typical division. We cannot with impunity 
exceed nor fall short of this streneth. 


* 


CONCLUSION. 

To resume, the new organization will give us ten cavalry 
divisions, each of six regiments. * * * By attaching to 
each one of these a group of cyclists, as has been done with 
the infantry, that is to say three platoons of a hundred cy- 
clists each, taking part in all the maneuvers and excercises 
of the division; by adopting as soon as possible a horse artillery 
gun having all the desirable mobility; then by perfecting the 
auxiliary service and particularly the transformation of our 
telegraph service, our wireless service, our bridge material, 
our automobile transportation, we will make of our division 


an organism at once self-supporting and powerful. 


CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The work, however, must be completed by sending the 
cavalry periodically into great training camps. 
We must not forget that cavalry, in great masses, is under 
present conditions, unable to get the necessary training. 
The conditions of modern war impose upon its dispersed 
formations, maneuvers of large radius and the necessity for 
great skill in utilization of the ground. How can we attain 
this end and this degree of training, which demands continual 


practice upon the maneuver grounds of our garrisons, simply 


“billiard tables’ measuring a few hundreds of meters on the 
side. We can no longer plan to maneuver across country. 
The continual increase in the subdivision of properties, in- 
tensive agriculture which leaves no spot of ground unculti- 
vated, prohibit during at east ten months of the year, any 
garrison no matter where stationed from taking a step off the 
beaten roads. 

Where then will the trooper learn his duties on varied 
terrain, dispersion under fire and the rallies which will be his 
daily task in campaign? Where will the divisions, brigades 
and regiments receive that indispensable training which is 
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to make them supple, well articulated and capable of maneuver, 
obeying instantly a gesture or indication of the leader, in 


a word, real fighting tools? 

Gentlemen, as we have said, we have subjected cavalry 
to a severe test by imposing upon it the two years’ service 
while Germany has thought it indispensable to retain for 
this arm three complete years of training. However, our 
officers have gone courageously to work, and have tried to 
surmount the difficulties which increase from day to day; 
they have obtained great results but it is impossible for 
them to train their men properly unless they are furnished 
the means. 

It is our duty to aid them. 

Camps of instruction are as indispensable to cavalry 
for its evolutions as schools of fire are to the artillery. 

It is not a matter of a few days during which they are 
to review the parts of an infinitely detailed program, where 
they would execute at the same time field firing, campaign 
service, maneuvers, evolutions of the regiments, brigade and 
division (deplorable proceedings which bring only confusion 
and disorder), it is a question of a period of twenty-five to 
thirty days at least which will permit the different units to 
work methodically, to learn their trade thoroughly, to master 
it and acquire those qualities of order and flexibility, without 
which cavalry is nothing but a force without cohesion, doomed 
beforehand to defeat. 

It will be thanks to this long work in the camps that our 
future organization will bear fruit and that we shall have a 
cavalry fit for its task. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REGIMENT. 

Of all arms, cavalry is the one which lends itself least to 
improvisation. As we have formed it in time of peace, so we 
will find it in time of war. 

The utilization of the reserve to complete active organi- 
zations at the moment of mobilization can be very slightly 
relied on. Though the companies of infantry will have two- 
thirds of reservists, and the batteries of artillery will have 
a majority of requisitioned horses, these elments will be very 
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much reduced in the formation of our squadrons. With- 
out doubt, the mounted troops train excellent reservists, 
but the number of men who retain real qualities as horsemen 
is necessarily limited. And this is the true reason for the 
special situation of our cavalry, we have but an insignificant 
number of horses thoroughly fit for immediate camapign. 
Requisition of horses, largely utilized by the artillery for 
its draft service, furnishes very few saddle horses. These 
again are almost all insufficiently trained. So, excepting 
a few horses which might be utilized to complete, on mobili- 
zation, the regiments of the army corps raised to six squad- 
rons, we must admit that requisitioned horses cannot enter 
the normal composition df our active cavalry units. 

The experience of past wars, and in particular, that of 
1866, when the Prussians included in their active squadrons 
too many reservists and requisitioned horses, has demon- 
strated that although these can be used for particular units, 
regiments and squadrons of the reserve, destined to a limited 
service, they cannot without danger form part of active units 
which must above all be homogeneous. 

We must then count only upon our elements of peace 
time; so we must form our regiments very strongly not only 
as to officers and non-commissioned officers, but in effectives 


of men and horses. 


EFFECTIVES IN MEN. 


Effective strength of the squadron.—The effective strength 


of the squadron in peace time is based upon that of war. 

A mobilized squadron should include four platoons of 
sixteen files (thirty-two men) giving one hundred and twenty- 
eight troopers, plus five file closers (non-commissioned officers) 
and ten dismounted men (artisans and wagoners), a total of 
one hundred and forty-five men. ‘This effective fills strictly 
the conditions of war. The squadron should not have pla- 
toons of more than sixteen files as this would reduce its mo- 
bility ; but it should not be weaker when it starts on a campaign, 
if we are to be prepared for the inevitable losses and the 
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impossibility of replacing missing troopers. Taking then 
the war effective of 145 men as a base, our project is a peace 
effective of 147 troopers. 

We should have wished to make this figure higher, for 
we should account for absences and ineffectives of all kinds 
which will develop on mobilization. It is to be regretted 
that we have not been able to allow to all the regiments a 
margin of effectives similar to that which we have given to 
those which are to be mobilized instantly. Without having 
to wait for a single reservists, these squadrons will have each 
twenty-five extra men, corresponding to the probable number 
of unavailables. 

For the regiments of the cavalry divisions not belonging 
to this preceding class, and which may receive a few reservists 
picked from among those best trained, we have allowed ten 
extra men per squadron. 

For the other regiments, we have been compelled to rely 
for the necessary complement from the reserve. 

effective of the regiment.—The total effective of a regiment 
in the interior of the country (omitting the officers) is there- 
fore 680 men. 

This is the minimum number. Jn the great majority of 
the regiments, happily, this number will be increased as we 
have said, so that we shall have: 

23 regiments of 780 men, covering regiments. 
42 regiments of 720 men, in cavalry divisions. 
20 regiments of 680 men, attached to army corps. 


* * 
Our proposed law further specifies that in addition to the 
above effectives at least thirty men of the auxiliary service 
will be allowed to each regiment annually. These men 
remaining two years with the colors, each regiment will have 
in addition to its effectives sixty men of the auxiliaries. 
Thanks to this indispensable provision, it will be possible 
for the cavalry to sensibly diminish the number of men taken 
from their particular work and from active training. 
For we must constantly remember that the effectives 
thus obtained are the minimum, just sufficient to give the 
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resources necessary for instruction in time of peace and for 
mobilization. 


EFFECTIVES IN HORSES. 


Officers’ Horses. We have cut out one of the two horses 
allowed to the major of the regiment when he has been more 
than three years on his special duty. It is evident that if 


he has not sought to return to active service after two years 


he has become specialized as an accounting officer and has 
no longer need of a second mount. 

In giving three horses to the colonel we have attracted 
criticism, but this is not justified. Three horses are necessary 
for chiefs of regiments. In maneuvers and on campaign a 
colonel of cavalry cannot be left at the mercy of an accident 
toahorse. More than anyone else, he must have a fresh horse 
at any moment, and one perfectly fit for serious effort. In 
case of absolute necessity a captain or lieutenant might re- 
place his mount by a trooper’s horse. This will not do for 
the colonel, who must always have horses that he knows 
and rides constantly. 

It would be inadmissible, for a reason of economy, to 
deprive him of the means of thoroughly exercising his com- 
mand. 

Troop Horses. Each regiment will have 670 troop horses; 
but an excess of 32 horses is provided for 65 regiments, which 
will therefore have an effective of 702 animals. 

Eight extra horses are given to regiments having a 


machine gun section. 
THE CREATION OF A SPECIAL STAFF. 


This exists already in the artillery. Its object is to 
regularize and fix the position of a certain number of officers 
now carried as detached, giving rise to numerous difficulties 
in command and administration. The regimental commanders 
at present cannot dispose of the elements which legally be- 
long to them and the unavailable officers may be very in- 
equally distributed among the different regiments. 
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It is therefore particularly advantageous to give them 
a clearly defined situation outside of a regiment, and the law 
has fixed thé staff of the cavalry in accordance with the 
number of officers who are at this actual time detached from 
their regiments on duty of fixed duration.* 


* 
* 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


* 
° * * 


There is another matter, however, which appears to us 
no less urgent than those about which we have spoken; it 
is the organization itself of the superior command of the 
cavalry. 


The cavalry is.suffering from an indisposition. Every- 


body admits this, but this trouble comes not only from the 
difficulties arising from short term of service, it is attributable 
above all to the absence of a single impulse from a higher 
quarter, codrdinating all efforts and pointing them towards 
a common object. 

Has not each renaissance of cavalry been due to the 
development of some powerful will—no one but an admitted 
leader (a Galliffet) can reconcile all divergent ideas and all 
variations in methods of command, an uncertainty which 
leaves the regiments in the dark 

To lead mounted men, mobile and ardent, the leader 
himself must be quick and full of ardor. <A great captain 
of horse must in the nature of things be young. Victory is 
coy and does not let herself be easily won by old men. It is 
at the age of a Conde, a Hoche, a Marceau, a Lasalle, and a 
Murat that one can live all day in the saddle and still retain 


*Table here shows that this staff includes: 
12 colonels or lieutenant colonels. 
31 chiefs of squadrons (corresponding to our majors.) 
128 captains. 
100 lieutenants. 
on duty as follows: remount service, special military school, cavalry 


school, school of war (instructors and pupils), the school at d’Autun, the 
school at Saint-Maixent, central administration, staff, ete. 
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one’s ability to plan at night in the tent the success for the 
next day. 

It is well to pass good military laws; but until we have 
resolved to lower the age limit of our generals and to pick, 
from among the best, the most alert to command our cavalry, 
we shall have made nothing but a sketch of our work, a body 
properly proportioned and perhaps admirable, but a body 
without a head. 

To express ourselves frankly, we hope that the project 
of law which we present to the Parliament will be but the 
preface for laws quite as important on the promotion of 


officers and the reduction of the age of those in high command. 
} 


Hoping for the realization of this wish—which is the 
wish of the whole army—it is with confidence that we ask 
urgently that the Chamber of Deputies adopt the following 


project of law: 
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TABLE NO. 1. 


Composition of a cavalry regiment of 4 active squadrons and a depot squadron. 


Men. 


OFFICERS. 


Staff. 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Chiefs of squadrons 
Major 
Captain (adjutant) 
Captain treasurer 
Captain in charge of material 
Lieutenant (assistant to the treasurer) 
Surgeons (2 
Veterinarians (2 


Total of the staff 


Supplementary Officers. 
Captains (4) Seve 


An Active Squadron. 
q 


Captain 
Lieutenants or sub-lieutenants 


Total for the active squadron...... 


A Depot Squadron. 


Captain commanding............ 
Lieutenants or sub-lieutenan 


Total for the depot squadron 


II. MEN. 
Platoon out of Ranks. 


Chief adjutants (*) 
Adjutants ... 
Barrack adjutant (5) 


Adjutant, master farrier in charge of the 
veterinary infirmary and of the 
horse shoeing.... ; Sl 


Horses. | Notes. 





1. 1 horse after 
3 years on duty 
as ‘“‘Major.”’ 
(1)! 


2: Number 
fixed by Min- 
isterial decision. 


4. Filling fune- 
tions on the staff 
and in charge of 
mobilization. 


*, Non-commis- 


sioned officers. 
5. To whom may 
be allowed a 
clerk from the 
auxiliary service 
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Men. 


| 


Horses. 








Chief armorer. 
Fencing master (adjutant or sergeant) 
Trumpet major... 
Sergants. —Quartermaster.. 
Clerk of the treasurer.......... 
Storekeeper 
Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Mess Council. 
In charge of the infirmary.. 
Telegrapher..... 
Machine gunner.. 
Corporals.— Driver io 
Chief of barrack shop — 
Armorer 
Trumpeter ope 
Clerk for the ‘‘Major’’.. 
Clerk for the treasurer..... 
©lerk for the assistant treas- 
urer.... AES) 
Clerk for the captain in 
charge of material....... 
Provost...... 
Tailor 
Saddler 
Shoemaker. 
Telegrapher 
Machine gun men 
Troopers.—Clerk for the colonel 
Clerk for the treasurer 
Clerk for the assistant treas- 
urer ay 
Clerk for the captain in 
charge of material 
In veterinary infirmary 
Artisans.—Armorers 
Tailors 
Saddlers 
Shoemakers 
Drivers.... 


Total of the platoon out of rank 


An Active Squadron. 


Adjutant... 

First sergeant . 
Sergeants... 
Sergeant, horseshoer.. 
Corporals 

Trumpeters 

Assistant horseshoers. 
Troopers (15) 


147 (16)| 159(17)' 





_ De et ed et et pet ps pt ps 


oll coed SE ell coll SE oll 5) 


_ 





| 130 





le 


Notes. 


15. I neluding 

1 saddler, 1 
shoemaker, 1 
tailor, 1 horse- 
shoer under in- 
struction; each 
squadron has 
one man of the 
Hospital Corps. 
16. Eachsquad- 
ron may have 
in addition to 
this eff ective 
strength a num- 
ber of men of 
the auxiliary 
service (60 al- 
lowed to each 
regiment). 


17. Including re- 
mounts in train- 
ing. 
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== 
Men. Horses. | Notes. 








Depot Squadron. 18. Including 1 
saddier, 1 shoe- 
maker, 1 tailor, 
10 orderlies for 
officers of the 
regimental staff, 
3 orderlies forthe 
supplementary 
officers, 3 or- 
PE esse ocdewaprbectesesevnacslicsa Bipionreteieel derlies for the 
officers of the 

depot. 


First sergeant 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Trumpeters 

Assistant horseshoers 

PASEOIIIIORES oo ooo os iscsion Weosese cose dakenceecosavevihas 





| 19. Not includ- 

| ing the orderlies 
of the surgeons 
and veterinar- 
ians. 


RESUME. 
Field officers.. 


Other officers” (not ‘including ‘surgeons, 
and veterinarians) By SA Chet 





PETS UNS OTRO ONE coc ose 0 beds cha oneeeeee 


Non-commissioned officers. .............0000..0... 
Troopers 


Total (not including men of the auxiliary 
service, 60 per regiment).................... 


Officer’s horses (not including those of| 
surgeons and panaemenens 
Troopers’ horses... iat 





NoTE.—All regiments of the cavalry divisions and certain others are 
given an increment of 100 or of 40 troopers and 32 horses. 
Besides this, 8 additional horses are allowed to regiments with 
machine guns. 





HORSESHOES OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


By CAPTAIN N. K. AVERILL, U. S. CAVALRY. 


Drawings and descriptions of the horseshoes, calks, natls, 


and keys for screwing in the calks, as prescribed for use in the 


Russian Army in 1912. 
a ; 


\ 


HORSESHOES. 
The horseshoes are of iron, of six different sizes, made 
separately for the fore and hind feet of the horse and in the 
following way: 

a They have a slight elevation (clip) in the middle 


ot t 


I ‘ure a better fit and be more easily and firmly 


me toe, tO Se 
fastened to the hoof; and 

(b). They either have permanent calks for the summer 
or such as may be screwed on. 

The shce for saddle horses must have two calks at the 
shoe for draught horses; three, one at 


heels of the shoe; the I 
In summer the calks are blunt, 


each heel and one in the toe. 
he exception of the inner one 


in winter they are sharp, with t 
which must always be blunt to avoid wounds if the horse is 
given to brushing; for horses which have the habit of over- 
reaching the front calk of the hind shoe must be blunt. 

The horseshoes are made as shown in the annexed drawings. 

The upper surface of the shoe must be smooth and level. 
art of this surface, along half the breath of the shoe, is 
bevelled from the nail holes toward the inner edge of the shoe, 


the horseshoe becoming one-sixteenth of a vershok (one ver 


shok equals one and three-quarters inches), thinner toward 
which is done to make the 


the inner edge. This bevelling, 
horseshoe bear only on the lower side of the horny substance 


of the hoof, must not reach the heels of the shoe and thereby 


impede the proper expansion of the hoof. 
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The lower surface of the horseshoe must be quite smooth, 
with grooves cut in the quarters. These grooves are not cut 
in the toe of the shoe for a space of seven-eights to one and one- 
quarter vershok, so as not to weaken the shoe in this place; 
on the quarters they are cut along the whole extent of the bevel- 
ling and stop beyond the last nail holes, not reaching the 
heels of the shoe by one and one-quarter to one and one-half 


vershoks. 


~ 
AN 
& a 
oo! 


' 


a / 
4/4 


FOR FORE FOOT—ONE HALF SIZE. 


The shoes are made of six sizes and for both saddle and 
draught horses. In each style they are numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and in each size there are different shapes for the fore 
and hind feet respectively; so in all there are twelve kinds of 
shoes for the saddle horses and twelve for the draught horses. 
The dimensions of each are laid down in a printed table. 

The designs of the shoes are alike for the saddle and draught 
horses, the ohly difference lies in the number of holes for 
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the calks. The thickness of the shoe in the toe and in the 
heels is one-quarter vershok, on the quarters it may be reduced 
to three-sixteenth vershok, the upper surface must however 
remain flat. The grooves in the lower surface of the shoe 
must have a width of one-eight to five-thirty-seconds vershok, 
gradually narrowing toward the heels. 

The holes for the nails must have the form of a short- 
ened square pyramid, corresponding to the heads of the nails. 
The direction of the holes must correspond to the direction 


HIND FOOT—ONE HALF SIZp. 


of the horny part of the hoof, namely: the first hole from the 
toe is cut slanting inward and farther from the exterior edge of 
the shoe, the middle holes are cut straight and perpendicular, 
the last hole is cut slanting toward the outer edge of the 


shoe. 

The clip in the middle of the shoe has a curved form. Its 
dimensions are: Height about one-quarter vershok; thick- 
ness near the base about one-eight vershok becoming gradually 
thinner toward the top; breadth at the base from one-half to 
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three-quarters vershok according to the size of the shoe. The 
ends of the two heels of the horseshoe have an elongated, oval 
form. In the heels, and in the horseshoes for draught horses 
in the center of the toe as well, round holes one-half inch in 
diameter are cut perpendicularly to the lower surface of the 
shoe with a screw thread, for screwing in the calks. 

CALKS. 

The calks are of two types: the sharp calk, of a pyramidal 
form, with sharp edges, a square base, and a cylindrical bolt 
which has a screw thread for screwing into the hole in the horse- 
shoe; and a blunt calk which looks like a square prism with 


CALKS POR DRAUGHT HORSES. 


eo 


SYSTEINV 
No. 8 


SHARP BLUNT. BLUNT. 


CALKS FOR SADDLE HORSES. 


SHARP. BLUNT. NEISS 
SYSTEM 

No. 6. 
BLUNT. 


cut angles, of the same breath as the base of the sharp calk. 
The calks must be tightly screwed in by means of a key. 

The calks are made of square bar iron with four steel 
ribs or veins placed in the angles of the bar and covered by 
the iron. In the sharp calk these steel veins join each other 
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thus forming a strong, hardened steel point. Each horse- 
shoe must be supplied with four sharp calks and three blunt 
ones for the draught horses, and two sharp calks and three 
blunt ones for the saddle horses. 

Besides the calks above described, sharp and blunt calks, 
the system Neiss (double T form) may be used. These calks 
are of two sizes—No. 6 for saddle horses, and No. 8 for draught 
horses. 

All these calks are shown in the attached drawings. 


HORSESHOE NAILS. 


The nails must be of the best soft iron, quite smooth and 


even. They must have a square pyramidal head, the upper 
surface of which must be flat, rectangular and perpendicular 
to the long axis of the nail. The sides of the nail narrow down 
in the form of a long wedge corresponding to the holes in the 
horseshoe, and end in a sharp point. Each shoe is supplied 


with twenty nails. 


HORSESHOE NAILS 


SCREW KEYS. 
The keys for screwing in the calks are a steel bar, about 
three-sixteenths vershok thick and three-eights vershok wide, 


as per attached drawings. The key has an elliptical widening 


at the end, the small diameter of which is one vershok; this 
widening has a parabolic opening, one side of which has a 
bastard cutting.of large teeth and the opposite a regular cut- 
ting of small teeth. In the other end, which has a circular 


outline, there is a square hole whose sides vary from three- 
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eights vershok for saddle horses to one-half vershok for draught 
horses. The length of the key is about five vershok and it 
is about three-sixteenths vershok wide in the middle. One 
key is supplied with every 100 horseshoes. 


a 
i ————— ligt ee 


= 
— Pr aaa ee ma 


ee 


SCREW KEY 





THE FORM AND USE OF THE SABER. 
By LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. PATTON, JR., FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


A: first sight it seems rather curious that, though the saber 
i has been a component part of our cavalry equipment ever 


since the beginning, its use and form has never been given 


much thoughtful consideration. When we consider, however, 
that for years the only target practice our troops indulged in 
was when the old guard fired the loads from their muskets, 
1 


our negligence in acquiring other knowledge seems less strange. 


It was through the personal interest and excellence of indivi- 
dual~officers and men that attention to target practice was 
first introduced, and I have been informed by some of these 
gentlemen that at first they were met by obstructionists and 


1 


the cry of “‘let well enough alone.”’ They persisted, however, 


and as people began to see the results they accomplished they 
ceased to hinder, and rapid and wonderful progress both in 
the rifle and in the manner of its use have followed. 

It now seems that the turn of the bayonet and saber has 
arrived. But to gain any prominence it must be supported 
by some personal interest on the part of officers and men which, 
when applied to the rifle, has given us the greatest shooting 
arminthe world. Yet, however essential this interest may be 
it is difficult to excite it with our present saber and methods of 
instruction. 

As to the form of the saber, there seems to have been an 
age long controversy between the advocates of the edge and 
those favoring the point. Beginning with the 11th Century, 
from which time accounts are fairly consecutive, we find as 
follows: 

When scale and later chain armor became sufficiently 
perfected to completely cover the body, the point went out 
of use because it was quite impossible to thrust it through 
the meshes, while by giving a violent blow it was possible to 
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break or cripple an opponent’s arms or ribs without cutting 
the armor. 

When the German Mercenaries in the Italian wars began 
to wear plate, the Italians found the edge of no avail and re- 
turned ‘to the point which they thrust through the joints of 
the crude plate armor. Gradually armor became so well 
made that neither the point nor edge affected it, but about this 
time the bullet began to put the armor out of business. 

While the armor was being eliminated, so-called light 
cavalry was evolved. These men wore no armor, and since 
the Cossacks, Poles and Turkish horsemen were the only 
examples of the unarmored horse which men had to copy, and 
since these inherited from the Arab a curved scimitar-like 
saber, the new light cavalry was mostly armed with a curved 
saber. The weapon adopted was, however, an unintelligent 
copy. The scimitar of the Oriental was a special tool adapted 
for cutting through defensive clothing made of wool wadding 
and to be used in combats when the opposing horsemen fought 
in open formations circling each other and not in ordered lines 
trusting to shock. 

The sword given to most of the light cavalry troops was 
not of sufficient curvature to give the drawn saw-like cut of 
the scimitar and yet was curved sufficiently to reduce its 
efficiency for pointing. It may also be noted that the scimitar 
was not used for parrying and could not be, having neither 
guard nor balance. All the parrying was done with a light 
shield. But this lack of balance and the curved form of the 


weapon must not be considered as essential to a cutting weapon, 
for the long, straight, cross-handled sword of the Crusader 


has a most excellent balance, about two inches from the guard. 
Yet this weapon was probably the one of all time capable of 
striking the hardest blow. 

The present saber of our cavalry is almost the last survival 
of the incorrect application of the mechanics of the scimitar. 
It is not a good cutting weapon, being difficult to move rapidly. 
It is not a good pointing weapon, being curved sufficiently to 
throw the point outof line. Yet it is clung to as fondly as 
was the inaccurate Civil War musket and the .45 Springfield 
with its mule-like kick. 
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The tenacity evinced for the retention of an illogical weapon 
seems without basis in history, while from the same source 
we find numerous tributes to the value of the point. Verdi du 
Vernois says ‘‘Experience has shown that a sword cut seldom, 
but a point with the sword always, throws a man off his horse.”’ 

In the Peninsula War the English nearly always used the 
sword for cutting. The French dragoons, on the contrary, used 
only the point which, with their long straight swords caused 


almost always a fatal wound. This made the English say that 


he French did not fight fair. Marshal Saxe wished to arm the 


I 


to make the use of the point obligatory. 


rench cavalry with a blade of a triangular cross section so as 


At Wagram, when the cavalry of the guard passed in 
review before a charge, Napoloen called to them: ‘* Don’t 
cut! the point! the point!” 

To refute this and much more historical approval of the 
point and the present practice of all great nations, except 
Russia, the advocates of the so-called cutting weapon say that 
we are practically a nation of axmen. Itis doubtful, however, 
if many of our men have ever handled an ax or are descendants 
from those who have. The tendency of the untrained man to 
flourish his sword and make movements with it simulating 
cuts is to be found in other nations. In France, noted for 
its use of the point, I have witnessed within the last year 
several hundred recruits, when first handed sabers, thrashing 
about with them as if they were clubs, but no sooner were 
they taught the value of the point than they adopted it and 
never thereafter returned to the edge. 

The child starts locomotion by crawling, but on this 
account do we discourage walking’ The recruit flinches and 
blinks on first firing a gun, but he is certainly not encouraged 
to continue this practice. Why, then, should the ignorant 
swinging about of a sword be indicative of its proper use? It is 
in the charge that the sword is particularly needful, and, in fact, 
finds almost its whole application, and it is here that the point 
is of particular advantage in stimulating to the highest degree 
the desire of closing with the enemy and running him through. 

In executing the charge with the point, according to the 
French method, the trooper leans well down on the horse’s 
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neck with the saber and arm fully extended and the back of the 
hand turned slightly to the left so as to get the utmost reach. 
This also turns the guard up and thus protects the hand, arm 
and head from thrusts and the hand from cuts. The blade 
is about the heighth of horse’s ears, the trooper leaning well 
down and in the ideal position slightly to the left of the horse’s 
neck. In this position he can turn hostile points to the right 
by revolving his hand in that direction, the point of his weapon 
still remaining in line and he himself covered by the guard of 
hissaber. The pommel of the saddle and the pommel pack, such 
as is on our new saddle, protects the thighs and stomach from 














NEW POSITION. 


points deflected downward. Cuts would fall on the shoulder 
or across the back where they would be hindered by clothing 
and do little harm. The head can be protected by ducking it 
below the horse’s crest. Moreover, since the point will reach 
its mark several feet before a cut could be started, there is little 
danger of its being dealt. Should it be necessary to attack an 
opponent on the left, the armis brought over the horse’s neck 
and the hand rotated further to the left, keeping the guard 
before the face. In this position the parry for the point is 
either up or to the left. 

Another advantage of this position is that while pushing 
forward to close, only half the human target visible in our 
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present position of charge is exposed, and that in urging the 
horse to speed the best results are attained with the weight 
carried forward as described. To use the edge it is necessary 
to sit erect and in the act of dealing a cut the trooper is com- 
pletely open either to cuts or thrusts. Moreover, his reach 
is shortened at least three feet, for the cut to be effective must 
be dealt with the ‘“‘fort’’ of the blade which starts about eight 
inches from the point and in a position to cut the trooper also 
loses the entire reach of his extended body and arms. 

















OLD POSITION. 


The point is vastly more deadly than the edge, for while 
it might be possible to inflict a crippling blow with the edge 
were the swing unrestricted by the pressing ranks of the charge 
or by the guard or attack of an adversary, yet with both of 
these factors added to the necessity of so starting the cuts as to 
reach its mark after making due allowance for the relative 
speed of approach of the two contestants; the size and power 
of the blow becomes so reduced that there is grave doubt if it 
would have sufficient power to do any damage to an opponent’s 
body, protected as it is by clothing and equipment. And even 
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should it reach the face, its power to unhorse is dubious. The 
use of the point on the other hand is not restricted by the press 
of the ranks and its insinuating effect is not hindered by clothing 
or equipment. The exaggerated idea of the effect of a cut 
which is prevalent in our service is due possibly to the fact 
that when a man wants to demonstrate it he rides or 
walks up to a post and, with plenty of time to estimate distance 
and with his swing unimpeded by companions on either hand, 
he can expend all his power and attention to chopping at his 
mark. Also, in our so-called fencing, mounted or dismounted 
between enlisted men, the touch with the point which, were it 


























NEW POSITION. OLD POSITION. 


sharp, would introduce several inches of steel into its target, 
is hardly felt, while blows with the edge often cause consider- 
able bruises, though were these edges sharp it is doubtful if 
they would do more. It is also well to remember that were 
one of our lines, charging as at present, to run up against a 
line charging with the, point, our opponents’ weapons would 
reach us and have ample opportunity to pass through us before 
we could be even able to start a cut inreturn. Were we on the 
other hand, while using the point, to encounter men using the 
edge, we in turn would have them at our mercy. In the mélée 
which follows a charge, there is less objection to using the edge, 
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for the hors-s will be going at less spzed and things will probably 
open up. At least, there will be no rank formation and 
a man can chop away as ineffectually as he likes, though here, 
too, the point would be more deadly. In the pursuit there 
is little choice between the edge and point, though it might 
be a little easier on the horses to stick a man when he is several 
feet ahead than to be forced to ride almost abreast of him to 
deal a cut. Moreover, a man can parry a cut from behind 
while continuing his flight, but in order to parry a thrust he 
must stop and turn. Still, with the straight sword under 
consideration by the War Department, cuts can be more 
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effectually made than they could with our present saber, as the 
new sword is better balanced for rapid cutting and is very 
sharp on both edges. Of course, this weapon is distinctly a 
cavalry arm, and it would not effect the equipment of the 
infantry or artillery. 

In instructing the trooper in the .use of the saber, he is 
never allowed to fence with beginners but is assigned to a 
non-commissioned officer or instructed private who teaches 
him the mechanism of the thrust and the idea of parrying 
with the blade while keeping the point in line and always 
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replying to an attack with a thrust. Later, he is allowed 
to use occasional cuts, but ever he is impressed with the 
idea of thrusting. This instruction will give him facility in 
the use of his weapon and impress him with an aggressive 
spirit. He is then placed on a wooden horse and first taught 
the position of charge, mounted, and how to parry with 
his blade while in the charging position without getting his 
point out of line for his opponent’s body. He is then placed 
on horseback and taught to take the proper position and 
later to run at dummies of considerable weight. In running 
at dummies, there is no jabbing with the arm. The blade is 
kept still and the horse does the work. All the man has to 
do is to direct his point, which operation is facilitated by the 
fact of his having his blade along the line of sight. Later 
he is taught to use his weapon against adversaries on his 
right and left asina mélée. In teaching this he is first allowed 
to go slowly, but having learned the mechanism he is there- 
after required to go fast and is never permitted to slow up 
or circle. He rides at a man to kill him, and if he misses 
goes on to another, moving in straight lines with the in- 
tent of running his opponent through. 

As to the question of recovering his sword thrust into an 
opponent, it is not difficult with a dummy when the latter 
is given any flexibility at all, and when a man has been run 
through he is going to be pretty limp and will probably fall 
from his horse, clearing the weapon for you. It would seem, 
then, that the straight sword possesses all the advantages 
of the curved for cutting, besides admitting of the proper 
use of the point, which the other does not, and that in using 
the point in the charge not a single advantage of the edge is 
lost, while many disadvantages are overcome, and, in addi- 
tion, the highest possible incentive to close with the enemy is 
given. 

Finally, that many of our possible opponents are using 
the long straight sword and the point in the charge, and to 
come against this with our present sabers and position of 
charge would be suicidal. 








INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN CAVALRY 
TACTICS. 


By CapTaAIN HOWARD R. HICKOK, FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


NE o’ the rarest of leaders is the good cavalry general. 
© The statement is frequently heard that such men are born 
not made. Granting this as true, the fact with them, as 
with lesser lights, remains that training and instruction 
greatly improves their performance. Given a man with 
normal capabilities, the more he is trained on tactical lines 
the greater will appear to him the varieties that tactical 
training and development may take and the greater the 
necessities therefor. Rare are those seniors who are able 
successfully to devise tactical exercises on the drill ground 
and to apply the various drill principles to them. Few are 
there who, when given a command of large forces, improve 
the opportunity to work out various cavalry tactical prob- 
lems; and it may be said that no arm presents such a wide 
range of tactical problems for commanders of all grades as 
does the cavalry. Quickness to estimate a situation, arrive 
at a decision, and issue the necessary orders must be a charac- 
teristic of the cavalry officer in order to be a successful leader 
and this quickness can be arrived at only by frequent prac- 
tice. 

The unused cpportunities that frequently occur when 
‘arge bodies of troops are brought together and the frequently 
observed disclination of superior commanders to assume 
tactical commands and responsibilities create the opinion 
in the minds of some officers that such avoidance of command 
or action is often due to a lack of tactical knowledge and 
ability. Inactivity, mental as well as physical, observed 
in various places, is one of the causes, if not the principal 
one, of the activities of the War Depatrment to rid the service 
of dead timber. It is, therefore, the officer’s duty, both to 
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hintself and to the government, to keep his faculties alert, 
active, and trained in his various duties. 

To illustrate the range of tactical knowledge which the 
cavalry leader should have, the following may be mentioned. 
A troop may be sent on a mission with a regiment of infantry. 
In order for the cavalry properly to perform its duty, its 
commander must have a comprehensive appreciation of 
the situation, of the possibilities of the terrain, and of the 
probable action of the regimental commander. With a 
brigade of infantry a squadron of cavalry, and sometimes 
more, may be sent out and its commander must, or should, 
have a similar comprehensive view of the situation and dis- 
positions of the brigade commander. When a division is 
sent out, a regiment or more of cavalry usually accompanies 
it and the colonel should similarly have the view point of the 
division commander. In all these cases the commander 
should have the knowledge of tactics possessed by a higher 
commander, either of another arm or of the combined arnis. 
In addition to this he should have a thorough knowledge 
of cavalry tactics proper. In other words the cavalry officer, 
to a greater extent than any other, needs a thorough grounding 
in tactics both of his own and of the combined arms. 

Cavalry Drill Regulations indicate the responsibilities 
of the captain and major for the practical and theoretical 
instruction of their subordinates. But the matter seems 
to end there. The drill book prescribes the mechanical 
part of cavalry movements. Each commander must dis- 
cern and be able to apply the various movements to the dif- 
ferent tactical situations. But, there is the difficulty; it is 
the application of theory to practice that always has been 
the hardest part of mental training. 

Until about nine years ago, when the service schools 
were established on their present basis of tactical instruction, 
little attention was given to tactical instruction in our service. 
Since then more or less instruction has been imparted but 
this has usually been to junior officers, frequently lieutenants 
and rarely higher than captains, who have only a limited 
opportunity or authority to disseminate the knowledge 
acquired. But, the tactics discussed at the various service 
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tactical schools is usually either that of infantry or else> of 
the three arms combined. There has been little instruction, 
almost none, at these schools in cavalry tactics proper. Of 
the various service schools, it would seem that the School of 
the Line and the Staff College, being properly speaking 
more nearly schools for tactics than any others, this instruc- 
tion should be taken up there. Very little is done however. 
At the Army War College, which should really be devoted 
to higher training, it has been found necessary, due to the 
deficiencies of instruction elsewhere, to take up some study 
of cavalry tactics. This at once emphasizes the importance 
of this instruction, the fact that such instruction is generally 
deficient, and the necessity to the general commanding of 
correct cavalry tactical performance. 

Tactical instruction, both practical and theoretical to 
troops and to regimental officers should be progressive. 
The training for each unit should be in accord with its duties, 
though the methods for all would have elements of similarity. 
The troop commander will instruct his non-commissioned 
officers and select privates in map reading, scouting, minor 
tactics, in constructing messages, in map_ problems 
involving a troop or less, in exercises in troop leading (one- 
side war games), in two-side war games, in tactical rides 
in which the same or similar problems are worked out, and 
finally on the ground similar problems will be worked out 
with the troop. There are some troop commanders who 
are now giving such instruction. 

Such a course as outlined above for the troop, while 
within the purview of the major’s prerogative to be pre- 
scribed for the squadron and squadron officers under Paragraph 
592 of the Drill Regulations, would ordinarily not be applied 
in its entirety to them. But, there is a wide field for in- 
struction in the way of tactical rides, exercises against an 
outlined or imaginary enemy under given conditions, or 


by operating one part of the squadron against the other. 
Exercises of this kind can readily be devised to illustrate 
particular tactical principles and uses of cavalry and can, 
with interest and profit, be included in every squadron drill. 
These practical exercises should also be worked out with the 
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regiment whenever the regiment is assembled for instruction, 
and, while such instruction is necessary for efficiency of a 
command, it is more of a rarity that such regimental exer- 
cises are worked out and especially so of one regiment against 
another. 

A great many cavalry problems, particularly those 
involving independent cavalry operations and long distance 
reconnaissance, involve such great distances that they can 
ordinarily be worked out only on the map as map problems 
or war games. All strategical problems—and operations of 
the larger bodies involve strategical situations before arriv- 
ing at the tactical stage—must be worked out as map pro- 
blems. Someof this work is sometimes taken up desultorily 
in the post graduate course, but this course has not yet been 
organized on a progressive and systematic basis. 

While there is some, and in places even a considerable, 
practical tactical training being given, such is sporadic and is 
neither uniform nor systematized for the entire cavalry 
service. There is at present no model established on which 
to base the instruction. Such regimental officers as have any 
foundation in these matters have picked it up from various 
sources, incidentally at the Service Schools but more largely 
by other work and study. There should be a foundation 
on which to build and a perpetual reservoir which is contin- 
ually supplying officers instructed along the lines of best 
tactical thought and who in turn will keep up the work with 
the regiments. A uniform course for the entire service could 
then be prescribed with more certainty of its being carried 
into execution. The necessity for such instruction is further 
emphasized by the views on cavalry training as expressed 
by the Chief of Staff in his last annual report and by the 
War Department in a recent Bulletin. 

The question then arises, how may such instruction 
best be initiated? Shall a special school for cavalry be 
created for this purpose, similar to the School of Fire for 
Field Artillery? A course in cavalry tactics for cavalry 
officers should do much toward improving the present state 
of such instruction. On the other hand there is now a widely 
disseminated feeling that we have too many schools and are 
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being schooled too much. The suggestion of an additional 
school, will, therefore, not be received with much favor. 
Various methods suggest themselves, such as that the course 
at the Fort Leavenworth Service Schools be extended so as 
to include cavalry tactics for the cavalry officers of the regular 
and field officer’s classes, as a part either of the regular course 
or as additional and subsequent to it in the summer; or, 
that a similar course be added to the Mounted Service School 
at Fort Riley. Of course, objections may be advanced against 
either of these suggestions. 

The adoption of these two suggestions—that instruction 
of cavalry officers in cavalry tactics be taken up at the Service 
Schools and that a progressive scheme of tactical instruction 
for all cavalry units be prescribed—is desirable, would be 
opportune, and such adoption will result in much benefit 
both to the cavalry and to the service at large. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH CAVALRY. 


BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


HERE is now before the French parliament a bill which 

will probably pass in some form and which will affect 

to a certain extent the organization and term of service of the 
cavalry. 

Prompted by this fact, General Aubier, who commands 
the brigade of cavalry at Luneville, has addressed a letter of 
considerable interest to La France Muilitare, a translation of 
which is given below. In his letter, General Aubier urges, 
with arguments which seem very convincing from the French 
point of view, that all the regiments of cavalry should be or- 
ganized into divisions, in order, as he says, quoting General 
Gallifet, to ensure for the entire cavalry an unity of doctrine 
and equality of value which should enable it to better respond 
to the exigencies of war and which would permit, as was 
Napoleon’s habit, variations in the grouping of cavalry forces 
following the requirements of events. 

He objects to creating a certain number of permanent 
divisions only, while the regiments assigned to each corps as 
corps cavalry remain outside of any divisional organization. 
This, he says, is a rigid and schematic formula. It would fre- 
quently follow that these isolated regiments would risk being 
left unemployed or of being insufficient for the work to be done. 

Without doubt, he says, these regiments of corps cavalry 
would in time of peace be attached to brigades and divisions 
and thereby perhaps duality of doctrine and inequality of 
value may be avoided; but this is only an expedient of peace 
time. For maneuvers and for war, for everything in fact 
that is interesting and useful, the inconvenience and the doubt 
would remain. 
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Why, he asks, not push things to their complete and log- 
ical conclusion and place the whole cavalry in divisions? 
This would render it all ready for any grouping and for any 
mission; it would permit, in time of campaign, the assignment 
of army corps, according to their situation and their mission, 
of the amount of cavalry of which they really had need. 

The only permanent assignment which General Aubier 
believes should be made of the cavalry to corps or divisions 
consists in the permanent designation of one squadron to each 
infantry division. 

This of course is the system now in effect; each division 
has a divisional squadron assigned it and each corps a brigade; 
all the rest of the regiments are combined into divisions. 

General Aubier then goes on with an appeal for the main- 
tenance of all cavalry troops at all times at war strength. He 
urges the absolute impossibility of filling up cavalry squadrons 
with reservists as is done for the infantry, on starting out for a 
campaign. The moment war is declared the cavalry must move, 
and if it cannot move immediately, its chief value is lost or 
greatly lessened. Even if instructed reservists can on short 
notice be brought in to fill up the ranks, suitable mounts for 
them will not and cannot be on hand. Whatever strength 
it is decided the cavalry should have in battle, that strength 
and uo less must be maintained at all times in peace. 

He then touches upon the length of service and urges its 
increase for the cavalry arm from two to three years, or if 
that be impossible, from twenty-four to thirty months. 
When the two year’s law was passed, it was predicted that 
the cavalry would greatly suffer and could not be made efficient. 
Nevertheless, cavalry officers of all grades worked loyally 
and energetically to meet the situation and endeavored to 
make a horseman in six months. General Aubier is not the 
first or only one to testify that these efforts have not been 
crowned with complete success. 

The entire article, of which the above is a condensation, 
merits reading by those of our officers now studying cavalry 
organization. The problem is more complicated with us 
than with the French, but the same causes give rise to about 
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the same results in the two countries. The French cavalry 
is considered by most observers as being efficient. The weak- 
nesses it has and their cause are more evident to Frenchmen 
and more often proclaimed by them than by others. General 
Aubier’s article is a case in point. 


From La France Muilitatre 

In the law about to be discussed, are two essential questions; 
the one about forming the divisigns and the other about 
effectiveness. 

The principal of organizing into divisions is not a matter 
for debate. It imposes itself with the double authority of 
logic and experience. 

It remains to be decided how it will be carried out; is 
it to be partial or total? Is it not concerning the preferences 
and opportunities of peace; it relates to preparation for war 
and its needs? 

The proposed law has adopted the principle of partial 
divisional formation, which is likewise the one advocated, 
since 1907, by General Bonnal. 

Gallifet wanted a complete organization into divisions 
because it would give to the cavalry entire unity of doctrine 
and equality of worth and would respond better to the exigen- 
cies of war, permitting it to form, as Napoleon did, variable 
groupings, according to the requirements of events. 

The organization of cavalry divisions in part, as offered 
by the plan, with permanent assignment of a regiment to 
each army corps, no matter what their position or mission may 
be, is a rigid and schematic formula. It would permit these 
isolated regiments to remain frequently unemployed or of 
finding them insufficient for the work. 

No doubt, they will be attached, in time of peace, to 
cavalry brigades and divisions; and by that, the duality of 
doctrine and the inequality of worth will, perhaps, be avoided; 
and in part, the inconvenience that would result from the 
whole application of the text of the project, will be corrected. 
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But this is an expedient of peace time. For maneuvers 
and for war, and that is, in short, the most interesting and the 
most useful, the inconvenience and the doubt would remain. 

Why not come to the most sensible conclusion, and that 
is to a complete organization into divisions, which, by rendering 
the cavalry entirely fit for all groupings and all missions, 
will permit the assignment, in the field, to an army corps, 
according to their location and their duties, the amount of 
cavalry they would require. 

A portion of these elements, however, must be perma- 
mently assigned to them, that is the divisional squadrons. It 
would be a mistake to constitute them, as the idea seems to 
be, with two supplementary squadrons of reserve. The 
men, without doubt, would be, for the greater part, in the 
height of their training. But requisitioned horses would 
not offer either the degree of training, endurance nor the 
necessary speed to answer to the multiple and hard require- 
ments of their employment and service. These squadrons 
must be assigned in time of peace, and greatly reinforced, 
in maneuvers and in war, by the addition of reserve elements 
carefully chosen. 

After all, the total formation completed by specialization 
of divisional squadrons seems to fill more exactly the needs 
of peace and war. The question of effectiveness is more 
precise and less ready to varied interpretations. 

Outside of some privileged regiments—like those, for 
instance, in the vicinity of Paris, that are receiving voluntary 
enlistments, not entirely attracted by bounties—I do not 
believe there is a single commander who could consent, 
willingly, to lose a single man of his regiment. 

Since the adoption of the two years’ law, it has not been 
possible to maintain the strength required by the law of 1875; 
the cavalry is struggling, from the point of service and in- 
struction, in a state the gravity of which cannot escape any 
one. There is no need of continuing these methods. The 
new law must determine a regulation minimum below which 
we should not go; the strength of the fifth squadrons is to 
be kept up to guarantee, by way of exchanges, the permanency 
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and value of available elements of squadrons. In this strength 
of the fifth squadron there should be included, besides, the 
men of the auxiliary service that it is proposed to be given 
us in greater number than heretofore. But this is an un- 
certain resource, an expedient of chance, which could not 
be seriously relied on. 

Indeed, when this question has been completely gone 
over, when it has been considered in all its phases, one will 
arrive at the conclusion that but one solution will be really 
decisive and effective and that is to let the cavalry return 
to the three years’ service; or let it be at least the adoption 
of a thirty months’ service, lightened by some compensatory 
measure such as furloughs during harvest time, the reduction 
of the reserve period and equitable bounties calculated for 
the six complementary months. 

The remedy is there. And if it is to be regretted that a 
discussion might however so little retard the necessary mea- 
sures for formations into divisions, one has at least the right 
to hope that there will come out for the army, not only a 
final and well balanced organization, but, above all, the end 
of the precarious regime into which it has been plunged 
since it has experienced the full application of the two years’ 
service law. 

May our legislators well reflect that the cavalry is not, 
like the infantry, an arm of reinforcement; that it has nothing 
or nearly nothing to expect of its reserves; that it must be 
always ready to move, at the first hour, with instructed, ' 
trained amd solidly constituted squadrons. 

The influence that the superiority or inferiority of the 
cavalry can have on the opening of a campaign, on the end 
and length of battles, are incalculable. 

One must be blind not to see that only a numerous and 
well organized cavalry permits us to carry out the envelop- 
ing movements which constitute one of the most powerful 
means of modern strategy and tactics; likewise, only a numer- 
ous and well organized cavalry allows following up success and 
of making of a battle that has been won, a decisive and finished 
victory. 
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When comparing Jena with Lutzen or Bautzen, it can 
be seen what the intervention of cavalry brings about, or 
what its absence costs. And also quite recently, on con- 
templating the prodigious efforts of armies, however victor- 
ious—like the Japanese and Bulgarians—who, lacking cav- 
alry, cannot complete their success, one is forced to conclude 
that a commander-in-chief, deprived of this powerful means, 
resembles much the harvest-man who, after reaping the finest 
crops, would be compelled to abandon them. 

Our nation has grown poor in men, but it is still rich in 
gold; if it wishes to contract a real assurance on its life, it 
must not hesitate to go to the expense. May it hasten only 
not to risk coming too late. 

GENERAL AUBITER. 
































THE 1912 MANEUVERS IN LUZON. 


By CAPTAIN A. E. SAXTON, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


(Extracts from General Orders No. 1, Headquarters Department of Luzon, 1912. 
1. The Department Field Inspection begins February 
12th, when the troops start for their respective points _of 
concentration. 
2. They will be concentrated and organized as follows} 
(a). At Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga. 
THE NORTHERN DETACHMENT. 
(Campaign hats without modification.) 
The Provisional Cavalry Brigade— 
7th Cavalry, 
8th Cavalry (less First Squadron), 
14th Cavalry, 
First Battalion, 2d Field Artillery (mountain), 
One-half Provisional Company Engineers (pontoniers), 
One-half Company “L”’ Signal Corps, 
One-half Ambulance Company, No. 4, 
One Provisional Regimental Field Hospital, 
One Bridge Train, 
Two Pack Trains. 
(b). At Bocaue, Bulacan. 
THE SOUTHERN DETACHMENT. 
(Campaign hats with white bands.) 
The Provisional Infantry Brigade— 
13th Infantry, 
15th Infantry (less Ist Battalion and 2 companies), 
19th Infantry, » 
Company “‘A,”’ 2d Regiment, Marine Corps (attached 
to 15th Infantry), 
Fifth Battalion, Philippine Scouts, 
Provisional Battalion Philippine Constabulary, 
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First Squadron, 8th Cavalry, 
First Battalion, 1st Field Artillery (light), 
One-half Provisional Company, Engineers (pioneers), 
One-half Company “‘L,”’ Signal Corps, 
One-half Ambulance Company, No. 4, 
One Provisional Regimental Field Hospital, 
Two Pack Trains. 
Directing, Command and Supply Staffs: 
Director, Brigadier General Frederick Funston. 
Aide-de-Camp, First Lieutenant Owen S. Albright, 
15th Infantry. 
Adjutant General, Major David /. baker, Jr:, Ad- 
jutant General. 
Commanding Advance Depot, Captain 7ilman Cam p- 
bell, Subsistence Department. 
Assistant at Advance Depot, First Lieutenant John S. 
Chambers, 13th Infantry. 
In Charge of Rail and Water Transportation at Manila, 


Captain William J. Kendrick, Quartermaster’s 


Department. 

Assistant for Water Transportation, Second Lieu- 
tenant Bruce L. Burch. 14th Cavalry. 

Observer for the Division Commander, Captain 
Ewing E. Booth, 7th Cavalry. 

(a). Northern Detachment. 

Commander, Colonel Henry P. Kingsbury, 8th Cavalry, 
Commanding Provisional Cavalry Brigade. 

Adjutant, Captain Albert E. Saxton, 8th Cavalry. 

Chief Surgeon, Major Thomas S. Bratton, Medical 
Corps. 

Quartermaster, Captain Augustus B. Warfield, Quar- 
termaster’s Department. 

Assistant in Charge of Trains, First Lieutenant 
Clarence C. Culver, 7th Cavalry. 

(b). Southern Detachment. 

Commander, Colonel Kobert R. H. Loughborough, 13th 
Infantry, Commanding Provisional Infantry Bri- 
gade. 
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Adjutant, Captain Peyton G. Clark, 13th Infantry. 

Chief Surgeon, Lieutenant Colonel Henry I. Raymond, 
Medical Corps. 

Quartermaster, Captain Chase Doster, Quartermaster’s 
Department. 

Assistant in Charge of Trains, First Lieutenant Nolan 
V. Ellis, 19th Infantry. 

4. The general situation or idea for the field exercises 
will be issued at the concentration points, the special situation 
as necessary. 

5. The Bases will be: 

(a). For the Northern Detachment, Camp Stotsen- 
burg, 

(b). For the Southern Detachment, Manila, 

(c). The Advance Supply Depot (neutral) for both 
detachments, Penaranda, Nueva Ecija. 

6. Matters of routine and questions of detail not pre- 
scribed from these headquarters are within the discretion of 
organization commanders. 

7. Every effort will be made to minimize paper work, 
eliminate circumlocution, and lessen friction. 

8. The purpose of the exercises is to give officers and 
men of the several branches, corps and departments oppor- 
tunity to solve in a considerable region and on unfamiliar 
terrain problems akin to those of war in such manner as to 
profit by the services of the special troops and conform to 
the necessities of supply and transport. 

9. The result desired is not testing and contrasting the 
relative merits of officers, organizations and branches of the 
service, but thorough and painstaking practice of all in ‘“‘team 
work”’ that the combined force may be tempered to and made 
more efficient for active field service. 


The above General Order has evoked an event in the 
military routine of the troops concerned. There has been 
tried out on a large scale, by troops of the regular estab- 
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lishment the ‘‘maneuver area’ plan for conducting maneuver 
as opposed to the ‘‘maneuver camp’’ plan. 

The ‘‘maneuver area”’ plan has been tried before and from 
such meager reports as have appeared, apparently with most 
gratifying results. 

But to nearly all the troops engaged in this year’s ma- 
neuvers, the experience and the plan were both new. This 
fact at once directs attention to the necessity for such maneuvers 
for the whole army each year, if progress is to be made in the 
field training of the troops. All those sharing in one year’s 
maneuvers, such as these, so profit by them that the oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for attaining even greater perfection 
wherever their stations may be. Such maneuvers would be a 
fitting culmination of the season’s field training (target prac- 
tice excepted), and thev would be much more valuable, both as 
a test of the proficiency of the troops and as a means for cor- 
recting deficiencies, than are the more formal annual inspec- 
tions of Department Commanders and Inspectors. 

“Camp Fire’ talk among the officers of the Cavalry 
Brigade (the real Northern Detachment) after each day’s 
work and at the end of the maneuver period, was full of 
enthusiasm, interest and substance, such as is seldom heard 
at ‘‘maneuver camps.’ Nearly all the officers had at some 
time or another attended one or more “‘maneuver camps,”’ 
so that such frequent exclamations as, ‘‘This beats ‘maneuver 
camps’ all hollow,” “This is the real thing.’’ ‘“‘These are 
the first real maneuvers I have ever attended’ are weighty 
evidence of the worth of the maneuvers in themselves, and 
of the preferability of the “‘maneuver area’ plan over the 
“maneuver camp” plan for conducting them. 

The ‘‘maneuver area’’ plan ai once forces many conditions 
akin to those of real war that a “‘maneuver camp” plan can 
never bring forth at all. On the one hand, marching and 
camping from day to day in the maneuver area, always in 
the presence of an alert enemy, calls forth the best there is 
in troops in order to circumvent the enemy. While, on 
the other hand, since maneuver camp life is practically garri- 
son life minus the quarters, the problems are worked out 
more with the idea of getting through with them than of dis- 
playing the best training of the troops. 
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The history of war is a story of mistakes as seen retro- 
spectively; and hindsight always discovers things that fore- 
sight did not or could not see in the moment allowed for 
decision. These maneuvers were war without the bullets 
and the meat of the instruction gained from them was in the 
mistakes made and recognized with the proper remedy to 
be applied to prevent their recurrence. 

The main reason for holding maneuvers at all is to offer 
the opportunity to make mistakes by big and little comman- 
ders. That a mistake was made is not the serious thing in 
maneuvers: but if made and not recognized as such, then that 
is serious. When recognized, valuable instruction has been 
imparted that will stand that person in good stead at other 
maneuvers or in war. All kinds of instruction is meant, 
from that the recruit receives in how to make his sleeping 
place more comfortable, or how to take advantage of odd 
moments to repair his kit or clothing, to that which the 
Brigade Commander himself gains in keeping his command 
in hand and so improving its team work day by day until 
he feels that it is responsive and ready to do his will quickly 
and efficiently. 

On the part of the Cavalry Brigade, as well as the In- 
fantry Brigade, these particular maneuvers were most success- 
ful and no doubt the objects set forth in paragraphs eight 
and nine, of the order assembling the two forces were at- 
tained in greater degree than had ever been anticipated or 
hoped for. 

Could the troops engage in such maneuvers each year, 
much greater perfection in all details could be expected and 
the troops would be immensely benefitted thereby. 

It is saying a great deal for the value of these maneuvers 
and for the interest taken in them, when nearly all the offi- 
cers taking part in them express the wish, enthusiastically, 
to have maneuvers like them again next year. Such was 
the prevailing sentiment of officers of the Cavalry Brigade. 

Note: The Cavalry Brigade had 122 officers, 2,053 men, 2,572 animals 
7 wagons, and 3 pack trains ‘ 

The Infantry Brigade had 153 officers, 3,697 men, 1,406 animals, 63 
wagons. 


_ General and special situations were handed out and solved to their 
logical conclusions, permitting each commander absolute independence. 


o 
‘ 
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THE SQUAD LEADER AND HIS SQUAD. 


By First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM WALLER EDWARDS, 
SQUADRON ADJUTANT, TENTH CAVALRY. 


a military sense a ‘squad is defined as the smallest 

body of men, which hasahead. The opening paragraph of 
that portion of our cavalry drill regulations allotted to the 
troop says: 

“The management of the troop and its effectiveness 
are dependent upon the grouping of men into squads under 
the immediate control of the non-commissioned officers, who 
are held responsible for the discipline and order in camp 
and quarters and are trained as leaders of groups for battle.” 
The lines quoted contain a world of suggestive truth. The 
squad leader and his squad are to the troop what the captain 
and his troop are to tha squadron. Not only should he be 
held responsible for the discipline and order of his squad, 
but also to a large extent for the instruction and training of 
men both in garrison and field. 

Our modern cavalry needs exceedingly careful training; 
for in campaign it is a very difficult arm to manage, perform- 
ing as it frequently does the duties of infantry besides being 
able to fight mounted. In dismounted action, in changing 
suddenly as the need may be from the dismounted to the 
mounted formation, in the charge as foragers, the mélée, the 
pursuit, on reconnaissance, in covering the retreat of a beaten 
army—these are a few of the conditions in which it is hard 
to have united action, in which a troop gets easily ‘‘out of 
hand” and a troop commander finds himself powerless for 
the time to influence conditions. He is then practically 
dependent for success upon the previous training his men 
have received and the manner in which the squad leaders handle 
their squads. 

On patrol duty, in command of a picket or detached 
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post, on outpost, in charge of a flanking group, of an advance 
or rear guard, a squad leader finds himself in a position, 
where his judgment—or the lack of it—may decide the fate 
of the next day’s battle. 

Though the importance of the squad in war time is 
generally conceded, in peace it is often overlooked, or at 
times strangely underestimated. It is the intent of the fol- 
lowing pages to outline a practical scheme for squad train- 
ing and to assign to the squad leader a sphere of usefulness 
to which jt is considered he has a rightful claim. 


TRAINING IN GARRISON. 

The tendency of many troop commanders seems to be 
to regard the troop either as a unit, or an aggregation of 
individual members. The existence of the squad leader 
is thus more or less ignored and the inevitable result must 
be that his interest lapses and his energy lags. Such a con- 
dition of affairs, if it exists, is due largely to a zeal on the part 
of the troop commander, which, though commendable enough, 
is wrongly applied, since he takes the duties of a squad leader 
upon himself. There is an old and homely proverb, 
which asserts that ‘“‘the eye of the master does more work than 
both his hands.’’ In proportion as the squad leader is given to 
understand that there is a responsibility resting upon him, 
so will his interest in his own proficiency as well as in the 
welfare and efficiency of the troop increase in like proportion, 
and as a squad leader begins to realize that confidence and 
reliance are placed in him by his superiors so will he have 
more self-confidence and self-reliance because of this fact. 

The advantage of the squad system is twofold; it in- 
sures better individual instruction to the men and it affords 
the most effective means of training our non-commissioned 


officers. 

There is no military training so good as personal respon- 
sibility. The test for a non-commissioned officer should 
be to place him in command of asquad. If he cannot command 
a squad, he is unfit to wear chevrons. 

Squads should be made separate and distinct units. 
After a squad leader has been appointed he should exercise 
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fullyj his authority over his particular squad, and his men 
must$be schooled to recognize that authority and to feel 
and respect it. But the other non-commissioned officers 
of the troop have also a duty to perform. After having 
been divided equally among the four squads without partiality 
their status is at once defined and they ought to be held 
responsible for their part in the discipline and education of 
the respective squads to which they belong. It may be found 
advantageous to run a detail, putting each non-commissioned 
officer in the squad in charge of it for a certain period of 
time during which he is held responsible for its discipline, 
appearance and drill as though his position were of permanent 
tenure. 

Very often a man is entirely underestimated until he 
is tested by putting him in authority. Opportunities of this 
sort will tend to bring cut what there is in a non-commissioned 
officer, especially as to his alility to command men. No 
squad can pessibly te made proficient unless the head of 
it first sets the example by being himself proficient, and 
therefore every non-commissioned officer should be chosen 
with the idea constantly in mind of his fitness for filling that 
office. If he shows himself unfit, a recommendation to have 
him relieved should not be delayed. If, however, he gives 
strict attention to his duties and seems desirous of improving 
himself, he should he given an early opportunity of demon- 
strating his ability. In other words, his training as a squad 
leader should begin at once. 

A squad leader’s military knowledge is to be acquired partly 
through theory, but largely through practice. In non-com- 
missioned officers school, he learns what is expected of him 
and as the mind dces not long retain what the hands do not 
put into practice it should be made clear at the very outset, 
wherein the subjects taught are useful, and means should be 


soon and frequently sought of giving them the necessary 


application. Otherwise it is a difficult task to get a class 


of men like our non-commissioned officers, whose early edu- 
cation in many cases has been in the school of experience, to 


the neglect of much knowledge from books, to see the practi- 
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cal side of what they are studying. Everything should be 
done, to awaken and keep their interest. Where officers 
are available for instructors, the non-commissioned officers 
of the troop might be divided into several classes each engaged 
in pursuing at the same time different lines of investigation. 

At present our non-commissioned personnel is handi- 
capped sadly by a lack of suitable text books. It remains 
for some one to prepare a series of books designed espectally 
for troop study, upon a dozen or more vital subjects per- 
taining to the military profession and containing pertinent 


facts plainly and concisely worded in such a way that the 


enlisted man can readily grasp them. The books should be of 
such a size that they can be readily carried in the pocket 
or saddle-bags so that if he is so disposed he can carry one of 
them about with him in order to pursue it at odd moments. 
The whole object of the school is to have the non-com- 
missioned officers get a lucid idea of those things which 
are necessary or useful to them in their work, and which they 
may either be required to do themselves or to teach to others. 
Only the essential parts of a subject should be touched upon 
as it is detrimental, from a military point of view at least, 
to burden a man’s mind with unnecessary facts. -On the other 
hand he should be required to understand how to apply, 
if need be, everything he has learned. When a non-com- 
missioned officer grasps an idea, it is a decided aid to him to 
explain it in his own words; it is not only an indication to 
how much he knows about it, but it familarizes him with 
the subject just so much more and gives him an added con- 
Original ideas upon any subject should 


fidence in himself. 
he sought and encouraged. It must be impressed upon him 
that he must be ready at all times to use his judgment; that 
occasions will arise when he cannot go to an officer for advice. 
He will then be required to act upon his own initiative and to 
demonstrate the amount of military knowledge he has ac- 
quired. 

The squad leader should be expected, with the aid of 
the other non-commissioned officers, to impart to his squad, 
in the squad school the theoretical knowledge he has him- 
self acquired. Squad school should embrace the entire period 
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prescribed for non-commissioned officers school, lessons being 
assigned by the troop commander. Where text books are 
available, the lesson should be read and explained by one of 
the instructors after which discussion should be held upon 
obscure points. Where no text books are at hand the subject 
may be presented as in non-commissioned officers’ school, 
by lectures, questions and _ practical exercises. Simple 
as well as a variety of methods should be used. When the 
Guard Manual, Drill Regulations and Firing Regulations 
have been learned, other subjects will be easily suggested 
by the question: “‘What ought a squad to know in the 
field?’ Besides knowing how to take care of themselves 
and use their arms, they should know how to use their horses. 
Hippology, farriery, blacksmithing, cooking, carrying orders, 
map reading, the use of the compass, the principles of orient- 
ing one’s self in a strange country and finding the right way, 
scouting, the principles of security and information, the theory 
of swimming, the laws of hygiene and health, and how to 
render first aid to the injured, bridge building, making boats 
and rafts, fascines, hurdles and gabions and the simple use 
of explosives are a few of the answers to the above question. 
Doubtless there are many others. 

The teaching should be begun in the squad school in 
garrison and continued later in squad drill and on practice 
marches. If uncertainty exists as to the efficacy of squad 
school, let the troop commander institute it in one subject, 
the Guard Manual for example, and watch the beneficial 
result. 

Some men will assuredly be found who show more than 
ordinary aptitude along especial lines. These men should 
be encouraged, by giving them employment along those 
lines. The wheat may thus be separated from the chaff 
and the fruits of the system reaped to the fullest extent. 

A working squad may be considered as consisting of from 
eight to sixteen men including from two to four non-commissioned 
officers. The squad leader besides being responsible for the 
general appearance of that portion of the barracks which his 
squad occupies, should, in a more general way perhaps, see 
that the portion of the stable assigned to his horses is kept 
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neat and clean. It should be aiways a troop law that the 
mounts pertaining to each squad be stalled together, and 
it is just as important to keep saddles and other horse equip- 
ments by squads in the saddle room as it is the bunks in 
barracks. Here in addition to name cards over the saddle 
racks, squad leaders should prepare squad lists showing the 
names and numbers of his horses and men and should be re- 
sponsible that these lists are invariably correct. 

After the horses have been properly assigned and stalled 
it is directly incumbent upon the squad leader to see that 
the saddles and bits are fitted, the hoofs examined and shod 
if necessary, and that each man has the requisite number 
of extra horseshoes in his saddle bags. Under no circum- 
stances should a squad leader allow any one of his men to 
change mounts except by special permission of the troop 
commander and then the saddle and bridle should remain 
with the horse. 

It is the business of each squad leader to instill in each 
man a decided interest in his horse. Nowhere in the cavalry 
service is individual training more necessary. Ignorance 
or neglect of the horse has resulted in shocking loss and 
suffering of horses in past wars. Their management touches 
the very bed rock of efficiency of mounted troops. The practi- 
cal care of the horse and at least an elementary knowledge of 
his commonest requirements and ailments should form a 
very important item of squad instruction. The cavalry 
recruit ought to be taught primarily to think of his horse 
before he does of himself, until the habit becomes instinc- 
tive. The care of the horse greatly depends upon the interest 
his rider has in him. This interest if not sufficiently apparent 
may be augmented sometimes by simple means, as for in- 
stance, by allowing the man to name his horse, by requiring 
him to keep the signboard over the stall neatly painted, 
by having him devote a portion of his spare time to the train- 
ing of the horse. I mean by the something more, than merely 
teaching the movements he would be required to execute 
on the drill ground. 

A squad leader should encourage his men to train their 
horses in such simple accomplishments as lying down at the 
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word of command standing with the reins dropped to the 
ground, or coming when wanted by word or signal. These 
and many other such exercises might and probably would 
prove useful in the field, whether they are of direct utility or 
not they develop a man’s patience, perseverance and ingen- 
iousness; they are a means toward a better understanding 
between the horse and his rider; they tend to increase the 
riders control of his steed and the interest in him besides, 
for, as soon as he finds he can make the animal respond, he 
begins to be proud of him. There can be no well trained squad 
unless the members of it can manage their horses under all 
conditions and in this a squad should always take an especial 
pride. 


* 


Squad drill should be held each day there is troop drill. 
The schedule as laid out for the drill by squads should con- 
template perfecting the drill of the troop as a whole and 
trying practically those things which were learned in theory 
in the squad school. The order.in which the different drills 
shall be had by the squad is a matter to be determined by 
the troop commander. It must depend largely upon the 
efficiency attained in a given time. Squad drills might very 
properly begin with horse training, after which the drill 


“4 


rescribed for the squad in the Cavalry Drill Regulations, 


lose and extended order, might be taken up and contin 


until at troop drill the squads show themselves  suffi- 
ient to be allowed to take up other things in 

relative importance. 
i has been instructed a reasonable time in one 
y be made of its proficiency. These squad tests 
the purpose of examinations and are another means 
hich a troop commander can determine what progress 
has made. For illustration, each squad may be 
required to dig, with such tools as the troop commander may 
choose to furnish, a shelter trench which will protect him 
from rifle and shrapnel fire at from 1,000 to 2,400 yards; 
or it may be required to build a bridge twenty feet wide in 
the shortest possible time, across an unfordable stream, a 
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certain number of axes, ropes, picks and shovels being furnished 
per squad and the work being considered as completed when 


the squad can cross mounted. 

To estimate distances is excellent practice for the squad. 
It is not only advantageous for effective shooting at unknown 
ranges but alsoin making intelligent reports, covering military 
information as to the topography of the country and whereabouts 
of the enemy. After having learned to estimate distances 
quickly and correctly, the squad in addition should be practiced 
at traversing a certain amount of country adjacent to 
the post and noting on paper in the form of a rough sketch 
the principal topographical features, the estimated distances 
between them and the points of the compass. Such instruc- 
‘tion will greatly aid themin patrolling a country with which 
they are unfamiliar. 

In target practice, as sighting and aiming drill is carried 
on by squads, these squads should conform as nearly as 
possible to the fixed squads in the troop. If the squad 
leader is himself a good shot, as he should be, he may be allowed 
to some extent to practice his ingenuity in regard to the 
manner in which he teaches his men to shoot. If on the 
other hand, his previous shooting record happens to be medi- 
ocre, he should be ordered to see that his men carry out strictly, 
the instructions which emanate from the troop commander. 
At the end of the week, the program of work in preliminary 
target drills might be given and explained to the squad leaders 
in order that they may have a clear understanding of what 
their squads are expected to accomplish. 

At gallery practice the squad leader should keep a 
book in which are entered all scores, a page being used for 
each day’s record. The use of a carbon sheet will be found 
convenient, so that a copy of every squads’ daily scores may 
be posted on the bulletin board. On the range, individual 
score books are helpful and men should be taught by their 
* squad leaders to keep their individual scores. In preliminary, 
as well as in record practice, also, besides the regular troop 
record of scores, squad scores should be kept by the squads’ 
non-commissioned officers. These should be published daily, 
so that the troop can compare them. Competitions should 
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be held between the bestshotsin t he different squads and 
between the squads themselves to keep alive the spirit of 
emulation which is the basis of all effective squad training. 

The most important thing for the squad leader to con- 
sider after making himself a good shot is how he can become 
a good coach. The record of the squad and the troop figure 
of merit alike depend mainly upon hard continued coaching 
on the part of the non-commissioned officers. The squad 
score book should be vigilantly inspected by the troop 
commander. They are at all times a live record of the pro- 
gress the squad is making on the range and the squad leader 
should feel to a certain extent responsible for the scores 
contained therein. Those men requiring additional pratice 
or additional sighting and aiming drill should be detailed 
therefore under a non-commissioned officer of the squad to 
which they belong. 

In addition to having a squad leader carry out the 
ideas of the troop commander, every opportunity should be 
embraced, when practicable, after giving him a clear idea of 
what he is expected to do, to allow him to arrive at the re- 
sult in his own way. In this manner administrators are 
developed; non-commissioned officers who can themselves 
devise, plan and instruct as well as follow instructions. To 
encourage self-reliance the head of a troop should have _ his 
squad leaders believe and feel that they are doing things even 
though it is under the commander’s eye, for a competent 
squad leader is one who can be relied upon, either in peace 
or war, when his troop commander happens to be absent, 
to carry out his instructions as well as though he were pre- 
sent. 

Emulation between squads may be encouraged by 
offering as a recognition for good work a pennant to the 
squad, which has the best record for one year, with the under- 
standing, let us say, that a squad has to win the pennant three 
successive years before they shall be entitled to hold it per- 
manently. As an additional incentive, prizes may be offered 
at target practice or other competitions between squads, 
great care, however, should always be exercised in the matter 
of giving prizes. To put a premium upon duty is to cheapen 
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the performance of it. A squad leader is standing upon 
a false basis who regards the prize as the only reason for his 
striving to excel. 

TRAINING IN THE FIELD. 


The idea of squads for battle formation is not a new one. 
In the time of Epaminondas, ancient history discloses the fact 
that the Grecian cavalry was divided into “‘iles,”’ which con- 
tained sixty four horses each, the ile being subdivided into 
four sections, each section containing sixteen horses ranged 
four in front and four in depth. The Roman cavalry, too, 
had a “‘turma,’’ which was their tactical unit and was com- 
posed of three ‘‘decurias’’ of ten men each, under the command 
of an officer, styled a ‘“‘decurion.”’ There were ten “‘turmae”’ 
to each legion, or one to each cohort. Among the fierce 
Gauls, who ranged the wide forests of middle Europe and with 
whom Cesar fought before the dawn of the Christian era, 
there was a cavalry composed of little groups or squads 
of three each, a sort of cavalier as principal combatant and 
his two assistants. To these small squads are traced the 
“lance fournies”’ of the middle ages. It is to be observed 
that these groups of ancient times, were practically what we 
would at present designate “‘fighting units.’ Although they 
represent an early stage in the organization of an army, it is 
instructive to note that the ripened experience of the many 
intervening years has not dictated much change in the system. 
The great dispersion of the firing line at extended order ren- 
ders it today as necessary for the troop to be divided into 
squads in battle as for the ‘‘turma’’ of the Romans; the troop 
commander can then readily give what orders he may desire 
to his subordinate commanders and be reasonably sure of 
their prompt and proper execution, provided, of course, when 
the critical time arrives, the squad leader is a capable leader 
and has that perfect control of his squad, which can only be 
had through long years of training in time of peace. 

The field training of the squad is the next progressive 
step to the squad drill in garrison, where much of the funda- 
mental portion of the various field exercises can be advantage- 
ously taught. 
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On marches and maneuvers over diversified terrain, the 
squad should learn how to care for itself, how to husband the 
strength of its horses and to keep them in the best possible 
condition for an emergency, how to match its wits against 
those of a represented enemy and particularly how to carry 


out orders with unerring obedience. 

A list of articles of equipment required to be taken into 
the field should be posted in every squad room. Before 
going on a practice march the squad leader should be certain 


that he himself is completely equipped. In addition to what 
his men carry he should never under any circumstances 
forget his watch, compass, note book and pencil; a squad 
leader’s service in the field is very much hampered by the 
lack of these necessary articles. By personal inspection, the 
leader should satisfy himself that his squad's kits are in the 
same condition as his own. If it develops later in camp that 
certain prescribed articles are missing or are in damaged con- 
dition he should never be allowed to compromise the respon- 
sibility. 

Another habit which the squad commander should observe 
himself and which he should maintain among his men is prompt- 
ness. It helps greatly to impart spirit and dash to an enter- 
prise and for that reason is considered a cardinal military 
principle, but owing to the procrastinating element of our 
common nature it is also more liable to be violated than any 
other and with more pernicious effect. On practice marches, 
it is perhaps not too much to say, the squad leader and his 
squad get their best training; there they obtain the best chance 
to carry out a great many ideas the theory of which has been 
merely touched upon in squad school. At the end of a day’s 
march camp can be pitched by squads with special reference 
to concealment and hygienic conditions. In case the troop 
is encamped as a whole, the squads if time permits, should 
be separated as distinctly as though they were in barracks, 
and the horses should be so placed on the picket line so_ that 
each squad could mount without a moments unnecessary 
delay if ‘to horse’’ were sounded in the middle of the night. 
At stables, both in field and garrison, leaders of squads should 
be expected, by a standing order in the troop, to examine and 
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report upon the condition of the horse’s feet and they should 
be called upon in the field to take the proper precautions 
against preventing sore backs and to exercise general super- 
vision over their treatment. 

The camp offers excellent advantages for squad leaders to 
try out certain men in their squads at whatever they show 
a particular fitness for. Every man should receive, under 
the direction of his squad leader, individual instruction in 
such things as farriery and cooking (the garrison offers better 
facilities to teach horse shoeing) and he ought to be incited 
to use his faculty of invention in the construction of camping 
expedients. 

What better means is there to train a man’s memory and 
powers of observation than to assign him a lookout station 
on a high knoll and demand that he report within a specified 
time the conspicuous topographical features that lie within 
his view? 

It is well, for practice, to break up the troop ocassionally 
into squads and place each leader in command of his own sepa- 
rate camp, say for a night at a time. The squad may be 
supposed to be acting as a picket, and ordered to cover a 
designated front by a line of sentinels, the support and re- 
serve being imaginary. The troop can then be assembled at a 
fixed place of rendezvous in the mornifig. — - 

A most essential mission for cavalry in war will be in 
the nature of scouting and reconnaissance, a great deal of 
which will be done by small patrols, in size not exceeding 
that of a squad. Much squad work, therefore, in the field 
should be planned along these lines. An enemy is defined 
by our drill regulations as being real, outlined, imaginary 
or represented. It is hard for men in any sort of a maneuver 
to develop much enthusiasm over an imaginary enemy or 
even one which is outlined. The nearest approach to a real 
enemy is most certainly a represented one and to have a 


represented enemy when the troop is engaging in field maneu- 
vers alone, necessitates some kind of a sham combat between 
squads or platoons. Squad maneuvers serve the same gene- 
ral purpose as squad drill. In addition to being the best 
means of holding the individual interest and attention of 
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the men—a primary consideration of great importance—they 
are the most satisfactory methods, by far, for training and 
testing squad leaders in their duties in the field, the men being 
directly under their control and they form the elementary 
training besides for maneuvers on a larger scale. 

Perhaps a more lucid idea will be gained of what is meant 
by the term, squad maneuver, by the subjoined detailed de- 
scription of a maneuver of this kind, the conditions of which 
are given precisely as they were worked out. 

By way of prefacing the description it may be sug- 
gested that the same general rules should hold in governing 
squad maneuvers as in those between troops. The troop 


officers act as umpires, assisted, if necessary, by the First 


Sergeant and others. It is not essential to expend an in- 


crcinate amount of blank ammunition; indeed the excessive 
and thoughtless use of blank ammunition in any maneuver 
is very often a hinderance to the umpire in making a correct 
decision, and in problems in reconnoitering, the advantage 
would not be given to the side making the most noise. In 
short, at squad maneuvers, firing a shot should be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

We will suppose the troop in camp near the outskirts 
of a town. It is, let us say, eight o’clock in the morning. 
The maneuver for the day is to have the first, second and third 
squads establish an outpost, each squad to cover its own portion 
of the line of observation; uniform blue shirts. Total number 
of men, twenty-six. 

The fourth squad is to represent an enemy trying to 
break through the outposts: uniform khaki blouses. Total 
number of men, thirteen. 

The ground traversed by the outposts extends from 
the edge of the town to a river about a quarter of a mile 
distant. It is a valley broken by numerous gullies and diver- 
sified by clumps of woods. The object of the Browns is to 
put six of their number inside the line of observation of the 
Blues or to locate the position of the led horses of the Blues. 
Either of these events is to decide the maneuver in favor of 
the Browns. The time limit is one hour and a half when re- 
call will be sounded and everybody will stand up wherever 
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he may happen to be so that a general inspection may be made 
by the troop commander. The outpost line is to face east. 

Itis deemed wise to publish as few rules for the ma- 
neuver as are actually needed, as a superfluity of rules leads to 
confusion. The undermentioned are proposed as covering 
fully the problem in question. 

If a member of the Brown force gets within fifty yards 
of a Blue sentinel and sees the sentinel without himself being 
seen, he will quietly indicate the fact, the sentinel being con- 
sidered ‘‘out,”’ and vice versa even though there be no umpire 
present at the time. The man who sees first after putting 
his opponent out may be allowed to go back and change his 
position, if he wishes, by reporting to an umpire who will 
allow him reasonable time in order that he may have a fair 
chance henceforth with the rest of the participants. 

The man declared ‘‘out,’’ is to immediately report the 


fact to an umpire and take his place by a circuitous route 
beyond the limits of the ground fixed for the maneuver; to 
a large tree, a conspicuous landmark some distance in rear 
of the Blues position. He will also tie a white handkerchief 


about his arm to show that he is a non-combatant. 

The above rules after having been gone over with the 
non-commissioned officers are read and explained to the 
troop. There being only one officer, with the troop, the First 
Sergant is detailed as an assistant umpire to go with the 
Brown force. At fifteen minutes past eight o’clock the 
non-commissioned officers having set their watches with that 
of the troop commander, the Brown force is ordered to pro- 
ceed east along the river road. Their instructions as given 
to the Brown umpire are that they shall march a distance far 
enough to preclude their being able to discern the movements of 
the Blue force and that they shall make no effort to solve 
the problem until nine o’clock. During the interim the Blues 
dispose their outposts under the direction of the senior squad 
leader and place their led horses in some chosen out of the 
wey place. 

The maneuver should be over at half past ten and an 
hour afterwards should be employed in discussing it with 
the non-commissioned officers. Their interest will be in- 
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creased by the many different arguments which the conference 
will bring forth upon both sides. The decision of the troop 
commander must, in the interest of discipline, be final, but 
the discussion should not be stopped too abruptly as it may 
be rendered productive of much good, in that mistakes may 
be pointed out and rectified and a system of general regu- 
lations for squad maneuvers gradually formulated by the 
light of experience. 

Squad maneuvers may be continued between troops as 
follows: Imagine, for purposes of illustration, a stream fed 
by two tributaries, which we will designate the North and 
South fork. Between these two forks are many hills sparsely 
covered with pines and intersected by wooded cafions. The 
two treops march up the stream separating at the confluence 
of the two forks. One pitches camp on the North fork and 
the other on the South fork. At a certain time agreed upon 
by the troop commanders, the squads of each troop start 
out separately as patrols to find the enemy’s camp. The 
troop which first locates the others’ camp wins; or in case 
neither camp is located within a limited time the side loses 
which has the greater number of men seen first by the op- 
posing side. 

The two maneuvers described are intended merely as 


suggestions. They may be varied in an almost infinite 


number of ways. In learning how to follow a trail, in picking 
up knowledge of the country, in working out methods of 
concealment and in training their powers of obersvation. 
Squad maneuvers can cover a wide field, and one peculiarly 
their own. At scouting one squad at least in every troop 
should excel. 

In the field each squad should carry pioneering tools 
often enough to thoroughly familiarize themselves with their 
different uses. Further details of squad work might be en- 
larged upon but it is considered unnecessary. The intention 
has simply been to lay out a program. The means of carrying 
it out if systematically sought may easily be bound. 

In conclusion and to summarize in a measure what 
has already been written, our military training in times 
of peace has at best a narrowing influence which we should 
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seek to counteract as much as possible. As one modern 
writer has said in substance: ‘“‘By rigid adherence to the 
prescribed methods of drill with rules laid down in advance 
for performing the minutest detail, by blind obedience to 
orders, a soldier can never acquire that decisive vigorous 
promptitude of judgment and fertility of resource so necessary 
to the ever changing conditions of active operations.’’ Or to 
paraphrase a remark credited to General Sherman: “A squad 
leader may be born and not made, but it is not well to trust 
to the probability of ones rising to meet an emergency with- 
out previous training.” 

The squad leader has a well defined place to fill. How 
far and in what manner he shall fill it, whether he shall be a 
squad leader in name only or in reality rests upon his troop 
commander. Squad drills and maneuvers are emphatically 
not intended to usurp those of the troop but to supplement 
them, to improve and perfect them, by giving the men and 
non-commissioned officers exactly the kind of individual 
instruction they need. Squad competitions and squad pro- 
ficiency redound to the credit of the troop. fF sprit de corps 
should mean troop spirit as well as squad spirit and one cannot 
well exist without the other. As a man becomes a more 
proficient soldier he becomes more resourceful and has more 
self-reliance and more self-confidence but by education and 
training we do not make the man less obedient to orders, 
nor should a squad leader be so because to a certain extent 
he has been allowed to use his own initiative. 

Resourcefulness and self-reliance are not inconsistent 
with obedience. They make men cooler to think and act and 
carry out orders in times of danger and excitement. When 
the call is sounded a brilliant charge may be expected from 
men of this stamp, and every squad of them if acting alone 
could carry out as promptly and heroically any important 
mission which might be entrusted to their care. 








A LONG MARCH. 


(Extracts from a report of the march made by the Eighth 


} 
f 
Cavalry from Texas to Dakota in 1888, rendered by Lieutenant 
Colonel J. K. Micner, Eighth Cavalry.) 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 


march of the Eighth Cavalry from Texas to Dakota, made 


in pursuance of War Department Orders No. 20, (pars. I, 
XI, XIT), 1888. 

After service of over twelve years at the different posts 
in the Department of Texas, the several troops of the regi- 
ment on July 1, 1887, were located as follows: 

Headquarters, Band and Troops ‘“‘C”’ and “H” at San 
Antonio, Texas; Troop “A” at Fort McIntosh, Texas; Troop 
“E”’ at Eagle Pass, Texas; Troops ‘“‘D”’, “F,” ““G” and “L,”’ 
at Fort Clark, Texas; Troop “I’’ at Fort Ringgold, Texas; 
Troops “B” and “M” at Fort Brown, Texas, and Troop 
“K”’ at Del Rio, Texas. 

Under instructions from the War Department a move- 
ment of the Regiment commenced about July 10, 1887, 
which included every troop of the Regiment, except Troops 
“E” and “K,” in a change of station. This was not fully 
accomplished until November 21, 1887, at which date and 
up to May 12, 1888, the stations of the troops were as _fol- 
lows: 

Headquarters, Band, and Troops “A,” “C,” “D,” “FPF” 
and ‘“‘H,’”’ at Fort Davis, Texas; Troops ‘‘B,’ “I,” “‘M,” 
at Fort Concho, Texas; Troop “L”’ at Fort Hagnock, Texas; 
Troop “‘E”’ at Eagle Pass, Texas; Troop ‘‘G”’ at Pena Colorado, 
Texas, and Troop ‘“‘K’”’ at Del Rio, Texas. 

Under the orders of the General Commanding the De- 
partment of Texas to concentrate at Fort Concho, the move- 
ment of the Regiment commened on May 12, and on May 
31st, the concentration had been effected. 
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This concentration was made in obedience to the follow- 


ing orders: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Washington, April 13, 1888. 
General Orders No. 206. 
I. The Secretary of War having approved of the fol- 
lowing transfers of troops, they are hereby directed, the moyve- 
ments to commence not later than June 1, 1888. 


* 


* 


XI. The Eighth Cavalry wili be concentrated at such 
point in the Department of Texas, as its Commanding Gen- 
eral may designate and moved by marching to Fort Meade, 
Dakota, Territory and to such posts in the Department of 
Dakota, as its Commanding General may select. 

XII. Such minor changes of other troops as the move- 
ment of the Eighth Cavalry may make absolutely necessary 
will be made under the direction of the Commanding General 
Department of Texas. 

* 
* * 
By command of LIEUTENANT GENERAL SHERIDAN. 
R. C. Drum, Adiutant General. 


The marches of the Headquarters and Band and re- 
spective troops were as follows: 

Troop “L”’ left Fort Hancock, Texas, and joined the 
Headquarters of the Regiment with Troops “A,” “C,”’ ‘‘D,” 
“F” and ‘‘H,” at Fort Davis, Texas, on May 16th, distance 
marched ninety-five miles. 

On May 17th, Colonel Elmer Otis, relinquished command 
of the Regiment on account of sickness and the march of this 
portion of the Regiment to Fort Concho, was conducted 
by Major John Wilcox, senior Major. Lieutenant Colonel 
John K. Mizner, Eighth Cavalry, being stationed at the latter 
post with Troops ‘“B,” “I” and “‘M,” distance marched 
249 miles, 
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Troop “E”’ left camp at Eagle Pass, Texas, on May 
14th, and arrived at Fort Clark, Texas, on May 15, 1888, 
distance marched 45 miles. 

Troop “‘K”’ left camp at Del Rio, Texas, on May 15th, 
and arrived at Fort Clark, on May 16, 1888, distance marched 
30 miles. 

These troops then marched together to Fort Concho, 
Texas, arriving there on May 27, 1888, distance marched 
203 miles. 

Troop “‘G”’ left camp at Pena Colorado, Texas, on May 
20th, arrived at Fort Concho, on May 31, 1888, distance 
marched 250 miles. 

The marches of these separate detachments of the Regi- 
ment were conducted in accrodance with the following ex- 
tracts from regimental orders: 

“In view of the coming march of the regiment to Dakota, 
the attention of Troop Commanders is invited to G. O. 73, 
of 1885, A. G. O., and Troops will be armed and equipped 
for field duty as therein prescribed, the saber attached to 
the saddle. 

“Preparatory to the change of station of the regiment 
and in order that the Troops may be uniformly provided, 
Troop Commanders will see that for the march each man 
has twenty rounds of carbine ammunition. Besides that 
two thousand rounds will be carried by each troop. The 
remainder will be shipped.”’ 

Under telegraphic authority from Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of Texas, the march of the regiment was commenced 
on June 2, 1888, the strength being as follows: Thirty 
commissioned officers, 514 enlisted men and 526 horses. 

Lieutenant Colonel John K. Mizner, Eighth Cavalry 
having fassumed command of the Regiment on May 17, 
&88, issued the following order: 

“Circular. 

“The equipment of the troops of the regiment on their 
march to Dakota will be as follows: 

Campaign hat, blue shirt, blue uniform trousers, and top 
boots, to be worn; overcoat, poncho, or rubber blanket, 


to be carried on the saddle. 
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Two bed blankets and the necessary underclothing, 
in bundles to be carried in wagon. 

One blouse, one pair trousers, one forage cap, one pair 
shoes, to be carried in box in wagon. 

Carbine, woven cartridge belt, side lines, nose bag, 
curry comb and horse brush, and surcingle and canteens 
to be carried on the saddle. 

“Ten lariats and picket pins and two wall and twelve 
common tents to be carried by each troop. 

, “Twenty rounds of ammunition will be carried by each 
man and one box (1,000 rounds) by each troop in the wagon. 

“All other equipments will be packed and shipped, ex- 
cept such as are in excess of the needs of the troops, or such 
as it would be inadvisable to transport, which will be trans- 
ferred to the proper departments at this post.”’ 

“Orders No. 33. 

“For the march of the regiment after concentration 
at this point,* the following will be the organization: 

“First Battalion. Troops “A,” “B,” “I” and ‘M”’; 
Major John A. Wilcox, commanding. 

“Second Battalion. Troops “L,” “E,” “F” and “H’’; 
Captain Louis T. Morris, commanding. 

“Third Battalion. Troops ‘‘G,”’ _ . “C” sal"? 
Major Reuben F. Bernard, commanding. 

“Distance on march will be habitually 100 yards between 
battalions and 50 yards between troop. 

“Battalions will take turn in leading and troops in the 
battalions will follow the same rule. 

“The regimental camp will be formed, as far as practi- 
cable, in column of companies and in order of original arrange- 
ment in column, wagons for picket line on one flank, and 
officers tents on the other. The camp and train guard to con- 
sist of one commissioned officer, three sergeants, three cor- 
porals and twenty-four privates and will be regularly mounted 
each evening at time to be designated. Posts for sentinels 
will be designated to the Officer of the Day by the Regimental 


Commander. 


*Fort Stockton, Texas. 
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“Herd guards consisting of one non-commissioned officer 
and six men will be detailed by troop commanders to go 
with herd on reaching camp. They will obey the instructions 
of the officer in charge of herds. 

“On leaving camp the train will be escorted by the guard, 
one-third in front and two-thirds in rear, under the Officer 
of the Guard and all under the direction of the Regimental 
Quartermaster for any assistance that may be necessary. 


1 


, “144 4 _* oie : - . of fi 
No others will be permitted to ride with the wagons. The 


SS 


wagons will move in the same order each day. 


“Captains exclusive of Battalion Commanders will con- 


the roster for Oificer of the Day. 
“The four Lieutenants, not commanding troops will 
“Other Lieutenants not on special duty will form roster 

Officer of the Guard 

‘No horses except those of officers will be saddled till 
‘Boots and Saddles’ sounds. No trains will be harnessed till 
the sounding of the ‘General.’ 

“Animals will be watered frequently on the march when 
opportunity offers, but only when water call is sounded from 
Regimental Headquarters, which call Battalion Commanders 
will cause to be repeated on arriving at watering places. 

“Men will be given opportunity to fill their canteens 
when necessary. 

“No enlisted man will leave the ranks except on leave 
by Troop Commanders, approved by Battalion Commanders. 

“Troop Commanders will exercise every care for their 
horses and see that man sit up and ride them properly and 
that the men wear the prescribed uniforms. 

“Morning reports will be sent in as soon as practicable 
after arriving in Camp. 

“The following hours for calls will be observed, unless 
ordered otherwise. 

STANDARD TIME, 


Reveille, Assembly of Trumpeters, 4:45 A. M. 
Reveille, 4:55 A. M. 
Assembly, 5:00 A. M. 
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Stables, immediately after. 

Breakfast, 5:30 A. M. 

General, 6:00 A. M. 

Boots and Saddles, 6:15 A. M. 

Assembly, 6:25 A. M. 

Mount and Forward, 6:30 A. M. 

First Sergeant’s call, 5:45 P. M. 

Sick, 5:45 P. M. 

Evefing stables, 6:00 P. M. 

Guard Mounting, Assembly of Trumpeters, 6:45 P. M. 

Assembly of Details, 6:55 P. M. 

Adjutants call, 7:00 P. M. 

Retreat roll call under arms at sun set followed by an in- 
spection of arms. 


Taps, 9:00 P. M. 


All trumpet calls from head of column on march will be 
repeated in succession by Battalions. When the halt is 
sounded, Battalions and Troops will gain the proper distances. 
The attention, mount and forward will be obeyed promptly. 

“One officer will attend roll calls and stables from sound- 
ing of calls. 

“The old guard fatigue will be distributed as follows 
and will report as soon as wagons arrive in camp. 

To Headquarters, senior non-commissioned officer and 
six men. 

To major Wilcox, one non-commissioned officer and 
six men. 

To Major Bernard, one non-commissioned officer and 
six men. 

To the Surgeon, one non-commissioned officer and six 
men. 


* 
* * 


LINE OF MARCH. 


Department of Texas. 

From Fort Concho, via Abilene, Fort Griffith, Fort 
Belknap and Henrietta, Texas. 
Department of the Missourt. 
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Fort Sill—Fort Reno—Guthrie—Alfred— Ponca Agency, 
Indian Territory; Arkansas City—Mulvane—-Newton— Wood- 
bine—Fort Riley and Concordia, Kansas. 

Department of the Platte. 

Hardy—Superior—Juniata— Kearney—North _ Platte— 
Ogallalla—Nebraska; Julesburg, Colorado; Fort Sidney and 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

Department of Dakota. 
Buffalo Gap and Rapid City, Dakota. 
The march through each Military Department was made 





under the direction of the respective Department Com- 
manders and over route indicated by them. 







TANSPORTATION. 
From Fort Concho, Texas, to Fort Riley, Kansas, the 
transportation consisted of: 

Twenty-nine six-mule teams with army wagons. 

Two four-mule teams with spring wagons, Dougherty. 

One four-mule team with Red Cross ambulance. 

One four-mule team with light hospital ambulance. 

This gave two wagons each to the Band and Troops 
and three for the Field, Staff and Medical Department and 
was found barely sufficient for the purpose and not enough 
to afford the comforts and conveniences which should be 
supplied for a march of such length. At Fort Riley, this 
transportation was exchanged for the following: 

Two spring wagons, Dougherty. 

Two Red Cross ambulances. 

Nine six-mule army wagons. 

Twelve four-horse wagons under contract with Mr. C., 
Meyer, capable of hauling 45,000 pounds. 

Ten four-horse wagons under contract with Mr. Dyche 
capable of hauling 33,000 pounds. 

This contract transportation was as satisfactory as this 
class ordinarily is, the teams and wagons being of good char- 
acter and capable of keeping pace with government teams on 
good roads and was retained as far as Kearney, Nebraska. 

At this point the ten four-horse wagons furnished by 
Mr. Dyche, were replaced by: 
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Three eight-mule or horse wagons with trails. 

One six-mule wagon. 

One four-horse wagon. 

These under contract with Mr. Sheppard. 

This latter transportation proved to be entirely unfitted 
for the purpose, not arriving in camp till long after the com- 
mand and on two occassions not till the following morning 
and in consequence the command was delayed three days at 
Willow Island, effecting a change of the transportation fur- 
nished by Mr. Sheppard, which was finally arranged as 
follows: 

Four six-mule wagons. 

Eight four-mule wagons. 

After this it was retained to Fort Meade, Dakota. 

The team with trail wagons above referred to were un- 
able to keep up with the command even on a short march 
and should never be employed for this purpose. 

Hired transportation is generally unsatisfactory and 
unsuited in many ways to accompany troops on the march. 
One of the chief difficulties is that, not being under military 
control, the command is at the mercy of the driver, who are 
also, sometimes owners of the teams. They may have at 
any time and as happened in one instance take their teams with 
them. The only redress is a pecuniary one which does not 
prevent vaxations, delavs and troubles. hey require much 
more assistance than government teams and as frequent 
source of annoyance to the command 


FORAGE AND FUEL. 


From Fort Concho to old Fort Griffith, Texas, 141 miles, 
forage (grain) was placed by contract teams at points indicated 
by the Regimental Commander when camps were selected by 
Captain A. G. Hennisee, 8th Cavalry, who preceded the re- 
giment with his troop (‘‘I’’) numbering two officers (Captain 
A. G. Hennisee and Second Lieutenant Elwood W. Evans, 8th 
Cavalry), fifty enlisted men and fifty-one horses, for that 
purpose, guards being detached from his troop. 

Wood found at camps. 
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From Fort Griffith sufficient grain was carried on the 
wagons to provide the mules half forage as far as Henrietta, 
Texas. Forage for the horses (chiefly sheaf oats) being pur- 
chased at or near camping places. 

Grain for the animals was sent out from Fort Sill, I. T. 
by Army transportation, to meet the command at Red River, 
sufficient to last to that point and again from Fort Sill to Fort 
Reno, I. T. 

Grain and fuel was placed from Fort Reno, by wagon and 
rail at the following points: Ben Reitles Ranch, Big Cotton- 
wood, Guthrie, Ponca Agency and Willow Springs, I. T. 

At Arkansas City and thence to Fort Rilley, Kansas 
forage and fuel was supplied at camps by Mr. John P. Ellis, 
under contract made by Chief Quartermaster Department of 
the Missouri. 

From Fort Riley, Kansas, to Kearney, Nebraska, by 
Mr. John K. Wright, under contract made by the Chief 
Quartermaster Department of the Missouri. 

From that point to Fort Meade, Dakota, by the Chief 
Quartermaster Department of the Platte. 

SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES. 

From six to ten days rations were carried on the wagons, 
being supplied at military posts and railroad points by the 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence of the different Depart- 
ments. ; 

Funds for the purchase of fresh beef for issue to the 
troops every second day, were supplied to the A. C. S., Ist 
Lieutenant, Q. O, O’ M. Gillmore, Eighth Cavalry, by the 
Chief Commissary of Subsistence, Department of Texas, and by 
the different officers in the Subsistence Department of posts, 
through which the regiment passed. 

The beef furnished was of a good quality and the manner 
in which it was supplied, proved satisfactory in every manner. 

It was purchased on the hoof and butchered in the field 
until the arrival of the regiment at Arkansas City, Kansas, 
at which place and from there it was purchased from local 
dealers (dressed) at the different towns near which camp 
was made. The butchers were enlisted men of the com- 
mand. 
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PUBLIC ANIMALS. 

The experience of this march, covering over three months, 
showed satisfactorily, that horses and mules may be herded 
with safety without lariats or side lines, if carefully handled 
and guarded. An officer (a senior Ist Lieutenant) detailed 
daily and acting under the immediate orders of the Command- 
ing Officer had exclusive charge of all public animals. The 
troop herd guard reported to him upon the arrival of the regi- 
ment in camp for instructions. Grazing ground was assigned 
by him and each troop herd was kept separate. Being upon 
the ground and having absolute control, he could forsee 
danger of any kind and give timely warning. The herd 
officer also selected the watering places and superintended the 
watering of the animals. 

Whenever on long marches horses fall off materially 
in flesh a second blanket should be used under the saddle, 
to prevent sore backs. To meet this necessity, the bed 
blankets may be put between the saddle blanket and the 


saddle. 


Total expenses incurred by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, omitting wear and tear on stock in moving the Eighth 
Cavalry from Department of Texas, to Department of Da- 
kota, was $19,715.81. 

Were the regiment to have remained in the Department 
of Texas, during the period consumed in marching from Texas, 
to Dakota, the cost to the Quartermaster’s Department, 
barring wear and tear on stock, would have been, as per the 
contract of 1887, and 1888, $16,315.81. 

No account has been taking of cost of transportation 


of baggage by rail. 

It will be seen by reference to the above, that omit- 
ting the item of hired transportation amounting to $6,605.00 
the regiment could have been supplied on the march between 
May 17th, and September 3, 1888, cheaper by $3,205.00 
than it would have cost to supply it between the same time 
if stationed at Fort Davis, Texas. 
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Referring to the citizen transportation, hired for the 
occasion it was generally speaking very unsatisfactory. 

Every expenditure has been noted on the abstract, 
even the money value of supplies furnished at the different 
posts through which the regiment passed, has been taken 
into account. 

Had government transportation been used throughout, 
as it might have been, it would have added much to the com- 
fort and convenience of .the command on the trip, besides 
being a saving in expense. 

Distance marched in each Department by the regiment 
as a whole: 

Department of Texas. 
From Fort Davis, Texas, to Red River, Texas, 511 mites. 
Department of the Missouri. 
From Red River, Texas, to Hardy, Nebraska, 595 miles. 
Department of the Platte. 
From Hardy, Nebraska, to Bluff Creek, Dakota, 510 miles. 
Department of Dakota. 

From Bluff Creek. to Fort Meade, 109 miles. 

Total, L425 miles. 

Distance marched by separate troops, ete.: 

Headquarters, Field and Staff, non-commissioned Staff, 
3and and Troops “‘A,’’ “C” and “‘D,” from Fort Davis, 
Texas, to Fort Meade, Dakota, 1,725 miles. Troops ‘‘B,”’ 
“T” and “‘M,”’ from Fort Concho, Texas, to Fort Meade, 
Dakota, 1,477 miles. Troop ‘“‘E,”’ from Camp Eagle Pass, 
Texas, to Fort Buford, Dakota, 2,095 miles. Troop “F,”’ 
from Fort Davis, Texas, to Fort Yates, Dakota, 1,179 miles. 
Troop “G,”’ from Camp Pena Colorado, Texas, to Fort 
Yates, Dakota, 1,980 miles. Troop ‘H,’”’ from Fort Davis, 
Texas, to Fort Keogh, Montana, 2,613 miles. Troop ‘K,” 
from Camp at Del Rio, Texas, to Fort Buford, Dakota, 
2,080 miles. Troop ‘L,” from Fort Hancock, Texas, to 
Fort Keogh, Montana, 2,108 miles. 

The march was conducted throughout strictly in accor- 
dance with orders previously noted; the regiment marching 
in column of fours and camping as indicated. 
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One day was lost by high water in Brazos River, and three 
days through the inferior transportation furnished by con- 
tracts Department of the Platte. 

The march was an uninterrupted success, the regiment 
moving with regularity and precision from camp to camp 
and camping in a body. 

After a few days the rate of march as indicated by sec- 
tion lines and telegraph poles or mile posts along railroads 
was habitually four miles per hour. 

The conduct of the men was uniformly good, not a com- 
plaint being made, notwithstanding the numerous settlements 
passed through. 

The Regimental Commander is indebted to each and 
every officer for attention to duty and care for the troops 
under his command. 

The Regimental Commander expresses his thanks to 
2nd Lieutenant J. C. Byron, who as engineer officer per- 
formed his duties in a thorough and satisfactory manner 
and whose selection of camps, displayed excellent judg- 
ment. 

To Ist Lieutenant, Guy L. Edie, Assistant Surgeon 
U.S. A. who conducted the affairs of his department in the 
most efficient and satisfactory manner. The health of the 
command was excellent. 

To Ist Lieutenant Q. O.’ M. Gillmore, R. Q. M. 
Eighth Cavalry for his efficient service as Quartermaster 
and Commissary officer keeping the command at all times 


well and promptly supplied. 
To Ist Lieutenant and Adjutant Chas. M. O’Connor, 
Eighth Cavalry for his able assistance on the entire march. 
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THE ARMY REMOUNT QUESTION.* 
By CaPTaIN A. H. WADDELL. 


an/* have read a great deal in the newspapers and maga- 

zines about the Army Remount, the kind of horse re- 
quired for the service, and the various methods of breeding him. 
Some of this correspondence has been conservative, logical 
and sensible, and has been written by gentlemen who, if they 
have not had the practical experience of those responsible for 
the cavalry horses of the great military nations of Europe, 
are still men of practical common sense, and desirous only of 
arriving at a sensible conclusion in regard to this most im- 
portant matter. A large part of these communications, 
however, have emanated from those who are neither experi- 
enced cavalrymen nor practical horsemen, and their letters not 
only bespeak total ignorance of the matter in hand, but an 
absolute lack of breeding knowledge. 

This country from a long continued peace and the worthy 
desire from abstaining from foreign interference, and pursuing 
a policy that in its peacefulness must be the admiration of 
the bellicose nations of the world, will, with all its love for the 
amicable settlement of disputes by arbitration, still see the 
day when she will have to fight to uphold her greatness and 
maintain her power. The settlement of International dis- 
agreement by arbitration in most worthy of achievement, 
but the time for its fulfilment is not yet. Man of today is 
10t sufficiently removed from his fighting ancestors to sit 


*From The Field Illustrated for December, 1912. 
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down and be content with the rulings of a Hague Tribunal, 
while the vast, rich, uncivilized and unopened territories of the 
world remain as they are. One or other of the great powers 
will eventually bring these vast territories under the refining in- 
fluence of civilization and education, and open up their hidden 
treasures and undreamed of riches and resources to the com- 
merce of the world, and it will be the power with the greatest 
and best equipped army that will acomplish this splendid 
achievement. . 

An army to hold its own against the great martial nations 
of today, must*not only be numerically strong. but its com- 
ponent parts must be in the very front rank of modern military- 
ism and equipment, and while the officers and rank and file 
of the United States Army are unrivalled as regards brains 
and education, and unsurpassed for courage and heroism, and 
while their general equipment is, I believe, as good as any- 
thing on earth, their cavalry, as compared with that of France, 
England and Germany is deplorably deficient in horses. 

The American mounted service, both regular and volunteer, 
is sadly wanting in remounts, and it makes one shudder as he 
wonders how this deplorable state of affairs is going to be reme- 
died. 

The thoroughbred, if he could be procured in sufficient 
numbers and with the right temper and temperament, and of 
the different types and sizes suitable for the various branches 
of the service, would be the ideal army horse for all purposes. 
For light cavalry he is ideal, for heavy cavalry also if he can be 
procured up to the weight; for mounted infantry, small sturdy 
thoroughbreds would make that branch of any army the best 
and most efficient in the world, and for light rapidly moving 
artillery, horses of this breed and of the right stamp would 
be the animal par excellence. 

The United States can not afford to lose any time in 
settling the best and most practical manner in which to pro- 
duce cavalry horses, for if they delay, thoroughbreds of the 
right stamp will not be procurable, and under such conditions 
it will be absoulutely impossible to breed army horses fit 


to compete against the cavalry of other nations. 
All the thoroughbreds in America to-day physically fit 
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for military purposes, would not, I believe, horse a single 
regiment as it should be horsed on a war footing, so it will be 
readily seen how appallingly necessary it is to conserve what 
thoroughbred blood there is, and to make the best possible 
use of it for the cavalry horse of the future. 

The great essential and pre-requisite in the cavalry 
horse of to-day is speed, reinforced of course with staying 
powers, courage, and constitution, to which must also be added 
body, bone, and substance, generous temperament and good 
temper. All these splendid characteristics are outstanding 
signs of .good blood and careful breeding, and in no class of 
animal are they more proncunced than in the good tempered 
thoroughbred of to-day. The thoroughbred therefore, if 
specially bred for army purposes, and with the requirements 
of the various branches of the mounted service in view, is 
ideal, as would also be the case with the pure Arab if he were 
big enough and fast enough, but unfortunately he is neither, 


at least for modern European and Arherican requirements, 
although for the light lathy Sowars of the native cavalry 
in India he was always considered by that great General 
and consummate master of warfare, Lord Roberts, to be 
unequalled and unsurpassed. 

In discussing this matter with the great fieldmarshal 
years ago, the subject being the Arab horse as a Remount, 
and relating to pure bred Arabs only, the great soldier said 
that they are not procurable, and that the Arab, to hold his own 
amongst the hostile tribes of Arabia must sell his mare and 
buy a rifle—the Arab has never sold his mare. This, there- 
fore does away entirely with the Arab, and leaves the horse 
that after a century he has helped to make—the thoroughbred 
of to-day—supreme in the field, and as it is impossible at 
present to mount a great army on thoroughbreds as it is on 
Arabs, the question that confronts us, and particularly the 
United States, is what is the best course to pursue in order 
to produce the right kind of cavalry horses, in sufficient 
numbers, and the best way of going about it. 

Centuries ‘upon centuries of actual warfare, and lives 
upon lives of distinguished soldiers and practical horsemen, 
have shown us that the more thoroughbred blood of the right 
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kind that we can get into the cavalry horse, the better war 
horse he is; and this brings us to that most important question 
—the right kind of thoroughbred blood, which embraces speed, con- 
stitutional soundness, size, bone, weight and substance, cour- 
age, grit, endurance, and almost above all, good temper, for 
we all know what bad temper means in a thoroughbred horse. 
A good tempered thoroughbred like all well-bred animals 
is the noblest and most generous of creatures, but the bad 
tempered one, the most fractious and unmanageable; it is 
therefore clearly apparent that to attempt to breed army 
horses through bad tempered thoroughbreds sires, or from 
good tempered sires even, whose families are noted for bad 
tempers and fractiousness—and this would apply equally 
to the mare—would be to defeat the object at the outset. 

The dam that is pre-eminently fitted for the production 
of the army horse is the big, roomy, good-tempered, well-bred 
heavy type of hunter brood mare, with size, body, bone, sub- 
stance and constitution, weight carrying capacity, disposition, 
and those matronly qualities so essential in the brood mare; 
and which by a process of careful selection and mating, after 
the first crosses, would eventually produce a stamp and type 
of army horse for all mounted branches of the service that would 
be unbeatable among even the great military nations of 
Europe. But this takes time, and time must be taken to achieve 
such an end as this, and the sooner the United States sets 
about this matter in a workmanlike and practical manner, 
the sooner will they be prepared for the war which must in- 
evitably come. 

Few of the crosses that have been suggested will answer 
the purpose, because of the unfitness of the family from which 
the dams would be taken to cross with the thoroughbred 
horse 

The trotter for instance. While the trotting bred horse 
is a wonder, and the fleetest and most extraordinary animal 
that has ever graced harness, the trotting bred mare is in all 
probability the worst breed that could be selected for pro- 
ducing cavalry horses, and the reason is this—she is a trotter 
by instinct and heredity, and it would take generations upon 
generations to breed out the trotting gait, and supplant it 
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. 
with the galloping, the extended action of extreme speed and 
the prerequisite element in the cavalry horse. The Kentucky 
saddle mare is another that would not do, for beautiful as 
she is, and exquisite as she looks mounted in the park, her 
paces from long years of breeding to this end, are the trot 
and the slow canter; she is not a galloper and lacks the low, 
stealing gallop so characteristic of the thoroughbred. The 
Morgan, wonderful little horse as he is, can be dismissed on 
practically the same grounds, and on top of this is altogether 
tco small. The hackney fits the bill no better, and the gaited 
saddle horse is impossible. 

For the heavier branches of the service, such as heavy 
artillery and transport, thoroughbred horses of the stamp 
alluded to crossed with the best families of clean limbed, 
active Percheron mares, would, after years of careful selection, 
re-thoroughbred crossing and mating, produce big strong and 
well bred animals that would fill the purpose, and eventually 
produce typical horses for these branches of the service. 

Reducing matters to a nutshell; the logical and only 
practical way in which to produce cavalry horses under pre- 
sent conditions, is firstly to secure mares of the right stamp, 
and this is the first and most important step to take. The 
thoroughbred stallion of the right kind and right family, is 
the only sire worth considering for this purpose, but one good 
mare, as things are to-day, is worth fifty stallions; so it is the 
mares that are of the first importance, and these should be such 
animals as above suggested, viz., big heavy boned, roomy, 
weight carrying hunter mares, or mares of her type and breed- 
ing. Get the mares, you can always secure the stallions. 

An occasional good troop horse may be bred through a 
trotter-thoroughbred or Morgan-thoroughbred or other cross 
but they would not be satisfactory as a class, nor could they 
be raised in sufficient numbers to justify such crossing. I have 
seen a Shire colt jump a five barred gate in excellent form 
but what use would he be as a hunter? The same may be 
said in regard to high action in the trotting-bred horse. We 
have all seen performers of the standard bred trotter in the show 
ring, but how many of them, among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of trotting horses that are bred in this country for 
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speed alone, and wherein action is detrimental rather than 
advantageous’ Such horses however do make their appear- 
ance occasionally, and are nothing more or less than freaks, 
whose action is due to that latent but extraordinary element 
of heredity that crops out occasionally in all breeds, and dates 
back to their almost forgotten ancestors. The extraordinary 
knee and hock action which occasionally manifests itself in 
American trotters, finds its source in the Norfolk trotter from 
which they are descended. 

We must therefore, above all things, look for the gallop- 
ing breeds from which to produce the best army horses, and 
these breeds comprise only those in which thoroughbred 
blood predominates, or is at least well marked. Nothing 
is too good for this great, progressive, and rapidly improving 
land; indeed the best that we have to-day is not good enough 
for the American who can look into the future greatness of 
his country. 

The whole matter of the production of army horses in 
the United States, formidable as it is, seems to me to be easy 
as compared with many of the great accomplishments of this 
country, and its cost, trivial as compared with its vast financial 
undertakings. I believe that the parent stock having been 
secured, and the whole matter practically organized and placed 
on a safe, sound, and solid foundation, army horses could be 
raised in certain parts of this country almost as cheaply as 
range ponies. Elaborate methods are not necessary, indeed 
they would be against the practical working out of the system. 
What 7s necessary, is good management, proper supervision, 
and the strictest adherence to the fundamental principles 
of breeding, and this is what I fear has been so terribly neg- 
lected in horse breeding operations in this country. It has 
been speed, speed, speed, at the expense of everything else. 
The trotter for instance, extraordinary animal as he is, and 
electrifying as he is to witness at speed, would have been 
an infinitely better, sounder, more beautiful, and I believe 
faster animal than he is to-day, if more care had been taken 
in regard to his constitutional and physical soundness, shape, 
make, his anatomical perfection, and the type best adapted 
to produce extreme trotting speed. 
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The American thoroughbred too, having been bred for 
speed alone, has developed into an undersized sprinter as 
compared with the English and French horses. Let such 
not be the case in regard to your counsels concerning the 
breeding of the American horse. 

My idea can be put in very few words, and it is this— 
Provide yourselves with mares of the stamp that I have sug- 
gested, let them be great, big, roomy, heavy boned, sound con- 
stitutioned and good tempered: animals of the weight carry- 
ing hunter stamp of brood mares with a good proportion of 
thoroughbred blocd in their veins, and let them be the off- 
spring of animals noted for size, substance and soundness. 

Many animals of this kind can be purchased in this coun- 
try, and any number of them in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. What is to prevent this immensely rich govern- 
ment from purchasing five or ten thousand such mares, classify 
them, divide them into herds, alloting a suitable thoroughbred 
stallion to each herd, distributing them on government lands 
in those sections of the country best suited for breeding pur- 
poses, and’ having thoroughly practical men to overlook and 
supervise them. In five and twenty years from now under 
such methods, the United States would have on her Western 
ranges 2 stamp of horses that no other country in the world 
has got, and apart from having the very best army horses 
procurable, there would be great numbers of horses among 
them that would fetch tremendous prices for hunters and 
riding horses, should peace be prolonged; and in addition 
to this, America could, with her surplus stock, supply Great 
Britain with her ever increasing demand for hunters, and 
the armies of other nations with remounts that they would 
be only too eager to buy and could secure nowhere else. 

The above is but the outline, the skeleton if you like, 
of a practical system. Rethoroughbred crossing would be 
necessary;as would also that of good half or three-quarters 
bred stallion crossing on the lighter mares, and this system 
would have to be pursued until a class of horse, practically 
thoroughbred and that would breed true to type, was pro- 
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duced. This would, as said before, take time but it is worth 
it. 

To accomplish this, those at the head of the undertaking 
must be ‘“‘Breeders’’; they should be horsemen, but they must 
be ‘‘Breeders.”’ 


THE USEFUL MORGAN HORSE. 


By GEORGE M. ROMMEL, ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


(From the Bit and Spur of February, 1913.) 


“THE Morgan Horse Club attracted much attention by 

| its purchase some time ago of Morgan geldings to be turned 
over to the War Department for use as cavalry remounts. 
That the committee which made the selection had no easy 
time in finding even ten horses which were suitable is no 
secret. During the Civil War thousand of horses, probably, 
were sent from Vermont to the front; now, as some one has 
said recently, it would probably be impossible to mount a 
single regiment of cavalry from that state. 

However, the Morgan is coming back and is coming into 
his own, and I make bold to say that, when he does again take his 
proper place in our equine family, he will be a better Morgan 
and a better, more useful horse than he was when the name 
‘““Morgan”’ stood for the consummation of excellence in horse 
flesh. Anyone who has visited the Vermont State Fair during 
the last two years, or has seen the show put up at recent 
western fairs by Jllinois, lowa, and Kansas, Morgan breeders, 
cannot fail to realize that the Morgan is still with us and is 
gaining ground daily. The descendents, not only of the horses 
left in Vermont, but of the best of those taken West years 
ago, are being carefully saved to form the foundation of the 
Morgan breed of the future. Vermont has not a monopoly on 
the Morgans, although she probably possesses more of them 
than any other state, and the combination of the best of the 
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Vermont strains with the best of the western strains gives 
very gratifving results. 

But I started out to say something about the use of 
Morgans as sires of Army remounts. Basing my statement 
on the experience of New England regiments during the 
Civil War, it would seem that in supplying part of the demand 
for horses for military purposes, the Morgan has an addition 
to his already well-known and many-sided usefulness. He 
has stamina, good weight carrying ability, toughness of bone 
and sinew, dauntless courage —all characteristics of the greatest 
value in a cavalry horse. He is hardy, accustomed to making 
himself comfortable in a rigorous climate, and this helps 
mightily in a campaign. 

Of course, we may expect his small size to be an objection 
for this purpose, but an Army officer may sometimes over- 
look that if the horse otherwise is highly satisfactory, and 
we may, of course, expect the average size of the breed to 
be reasonably increased in time. Other things being equal, 
size, within reasonable limits, adds to the value of a horse, 
and we may expect that to be true with a Morgan as with 
a Hackney or a Percheron. The Army wants cavalry horses 
standing 15.1 to 15.3, if it can get them. The minimum is 
easily obtainable by our Morgans and can be attained by 
proper selection and feeding and without sacrificing any 
good qualities of type or conformation and the future army 
horse’s height is more liable to rate under 15.1 than over. 

The patriotic person may get a lot of gratification out 
of this thought. Think what it would mean to Vermonters, 
to all New England, in fact, if the cavalry regiment stationed 
at Fort Ethan Allen was mounted on Morgan horses bred in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, or elsewhere in New England. 
It would attract immediate attention to the worth of the 
Morgan for the purpose as nothing else could. 

In the plan of the Government for the encouragement 
of the breeding of horses for the Army, it is planned to estab- 
lish a breeding district in New England, where Morgan stal- 
lions are to be used, without in any way changing the plan or 
purpose of the work at the Morgan Horse Farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Middlebury, Vermont. Morgans 
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are to be sent to New England because the breed originated 
there; it was developed by the conditions there and it is 
peculiarly suited to those conditions. Who would think of 
doing otherwise? 

But enough of the Morgan as a military horse. We 
must not overlook what he has done asa roadster and a carriage 
horse, a show horse and a horse to improve other breeds. 
Our show rings since the days of Black Hawk have rung with 
applause for some descendant of Justin Morgan, sometimes 
shown under his true colors, but often in a masquerade. Our 
sreat Kentucky saddle horse owe some of the best that is 
in them to the Morgan blood they carry in their veins. 

No one need longer lament the decadence of the Morgan. 
The day for that has passed. From now on we will have 
these splendid little horses with us, to mount our soldiers, 
to draw our fine carriages, to improve and strengthen less 
vigorous stock and we do not doubt, to bring some profit to 
the men who breed them. 

To demonstrate the value of the breed for cavalry service 
the members of the Morgan Horse Club are preparing to hold an 
endurance test next September in connection with the Vermont 
State Fair. They purpose to start a squadron mounted on 
Morgan horsesfrom Fort Ethen Allen, for White River Junction 
and judge the animals on arrival, after the fashion of coaching 
endurance runs at the horse shows. The march will take them 
diagonally across the State of Vermont, almost one hundred 
miles, making a practical test of value. Why not have a 
test including the thoroughbred, the trotter, Arab, Hackney 
and other breeds to follow—or lead—the Morgans up hill and 
down, with regulation weight up, from Lake Champlain to 
the Connecticut River? 
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THE TROTTER AS A CAVALRY HORSE. 
By P. M. BABCOCK. 


( From the Bit and Spur of February, 1913.) 
kK VER since the discovery that horses suitable for cavalry 
~ were difficult to obtain at the price the Government is 
willing to pay, there has been much discussion relative to 
the best type of horse for use in this branch of the Army ser- 
vice. Such discussions have embraced a wide range and 
have not at all times been as temperate or confined to as 
correct a delineation of the merits of the respective breeds 
as might be wished. That there can be found most excellent 
cavalry horses among the thoroughbred, trotting, Morgan 
and saddle families is not open to doubt. Considering, 
firstly, the number of horses of such breeds in the country; 
secondly, the present use to whici the cavalry horse is put, 
and, finally, the price which the Government pays, it is most 
desirable that no mistake be made in seeking the needed 

number and quality for the Government supply. 

The total number of horses in the Government service 
is about 35,000 and the mounts and re-mounts for the fifteen 
regiments of cavalry require about 15,000. The average 
annual loss from death and disability is about 3,000, and this 
loss must be replaced by purchase each year. It is reported 
that the average price paid by the Government for the 
horses purchased last year was %147. 

There are two reasons why the thoroughbred, saddle- 
bred and Morgan breed of horses cannot be utilized except 
to a very limited extent in furnishing the horses required by 
the Government. One is that the number of such breeds is 
too limited and the other is that no one can afford to breed 
and sell such horses at the price fixed by the Government. 
With these breeds practically eliminated it necessarily fol- 
lows that the Government is primarily compelled to look to 


the trotting-bred horse for its supply for the cavalry service. 
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Many writers have held the fallacious theory that all 
trotting bred horses are eligible for cavalry service, whereas, 
there is no breed of horses possessing as large a percentage 
of nondescript and worthless culls as the American-bred 
trotter. It has been said that ‘ta good cavalry horse needs 
a level head, steadiness, a disposition to learn, with a kindly 


lisposition. Physically he should possess great powers 
of endurance, soundness and a dogged capacity for plodding 


m and on in an emergency with scant rations.’’ This quali- 
fication of a cavalry horse being predicated upon the assumption 
yf actual service in times of war, it should also have added 
hat, as the cavalrv, when marching, generally employs only 
he walk and slow trotting gaits, no horse is suitable for such 
ervice that is not a fast walker and possessing an easy moving 
trot under saddle. That the best types of the standard-bred 
trotter of the present day possess these elements in a superior 
legree cannot be doubted by anyone familiar with their 
achievements and characteristics. The difficulty is that the 


c 


types of the trotting horse suitable for cavalry service 


ry 
under this requirement, are in such demand they readily 
command .double the price the Government is willing to pay 
and the result is the trotters purchased at the remount 


1 


depots are anything but a credit to the breed and would be 


f but little use in case of actual service upon the battle- 
field. 

In the general discussion the advocates of the respective 
breeds have based their contentions upon the requisite quali- 
ties of acavalry horse in a war with some foreign nation, or 
in subduing Indians on our Western frontier. As a matter 
of fact we are, and for many years have been, at peace with 
all the world and there is not the faintest shadow of a pros- 
pect of a conflict with any other nation. There has not 
been a Federal gun fired at an Indian in this country for 
more than twenty years and there is scarcely a possibility 
of the American cavalry ever again being employed in chasing 
Indians over tractless territory and bridgeless streams, as 
it did in the days of Generals Merritt, Crook, Miles and 
Custer. 
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While this is true, it is nevertheless necessary for the 
Government to keep a few regiments of well-trained cavalry- 
men that can be called upon in an emergency. So far as the 
present duty of the men and horses constituting the cavalry 
service is concerned, there is but little of the hardships in- 
cident to military life in war times in evidence. Dress 
parade, daily drilling, cross-country events and polo playing 
are the most strenous activities in which the cavalry horse 
is engaged in time of peace. For these purposes quite a 
different type of horse is required, than when forced marches 
of several hundred miles with but little rest and scarcely 
anything to eat becomes a necessity. 

While, therefore, the best types of the standard-bred 
trotter are eminently qualified for actual field service their 
deficiencies in some of the requirements of the Army post 
in times of peace make their desirability at least questionable. 
There are plenty of such horses in the country, but they can- 
not be purchased, for anything like the price the Govern- 
ment is paying, and so long as the present policy is pursued 
we may expect to see cavalry mounts consist of the trotting- 
bred culls and cross-bred nondescripts which made our cav- 
alry horses the laughing stock of other nations and caused 
American horsemen to hide their heads in shame every time 
the quality of American cavalry horses has been mentioned. 


MARCHING TO THE SOUND OF THE GUNS.* 


By CAPTAIN A. G. MCBURN, THE EAST SuRREY REGIMENT, 
BRITISH ARMY. 


| F we examine and analyse the title of this essay we wil find 

that it can be divided into three constituent parts. First, 
loyalty in its broadest sense; secondly, disinterestedness; and 
thirdly, the assumption of responsibility. All these qualities 
are vital in a commander, and there is many an instance in 
history where the lack of these attributes in a leader has brought 


*From the Journa! of the United Service Institution for July, 1912. 
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about disaster. The Franco-Prussian War can show us some 
of the best examples of men endowed with these essential 
virtues. 

One of our most distinguished officers, in a criticism of the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, points out as a lesson, from it to be 
taken to heart, the necessity for generals to be more disin- 
terested and loyal to one another. 

As long ago as 1870 this lesson had been well learnt by 
the Prussian army and the soldiers of the German States who 
fought with it. The good resultant from its practical appli- 
cation in the field cannot be shown to better advantage than 
in the battles of this campaign. Ungrudgingly and unhesi- 
tatingly the German commanders supported one another, 
sinking all personal aims for the common weal, gaining their 
reward in that series of successes which culminated at 
Sedan. That the Germans were specially fortunate in their 
generals, no one who reads the accounts of that struggle can 
for a moment doubt. The fear of responsibility, that bug- 
bear of so many generals, was conspicuous by its absence; 
indeed most of the first battles fought in the war were begun 
without orders from headquarters and on the initiative of 
generals whose moral courage enabled them to act as they 
deemed best at critical periods and to take advantage of the 
opportunities which fortune sent their way. The battle 
of Woerth was even started against orders, the officer respon- 
sible for beginning it being convinced that he was acting 
for the best; and the commander-in-chief on arriving, having 
approved his subordinate’s action, issued orders for the con- 
tinuance of a battle which he originally had no intention 
of starting. 

The battle began on the morning of the 6th August. 
The French and German armies were only separated by the 
valley of the Sauerbach and a collision of some sort was in- 
evitable. The Prussian advanced guard commander sent 
forward two battalions supported by a battery to reconnoiter 
towards Woerth; the French advanced guard commander at 
the same time advanced towards Gunstett. This led to a. 
series of disconnected fights which lasted till nearly noon. 
On the German right was the 2d Bavarian Corps under von 
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Hartman. In the centre von Kirchbach’s Corps, the 5th, 
while von Bose was bringing up the 11th Corps on the left. 
All these corps became more or less engaged with the enemy. 
The last named had bivouacked for the night at Sulz, but 
hearing the guns at Woerth, had hurried up towards the firing 
an was drawn into fight at Gunstett. The commanders 
had received orders not to bring on a battle, and the Bava- 
rians retired. Von Kirchbach, however, believing it of the 
utmost importance that the French should not be given a 


+ 


chance of claiming a victory, was determined to contiuue 
the combat and begged von Bose, a great personal friend, 
and von Hartman, to support him. The fighting had already 
been somewhat severe and the Germans had not had the 
best of it; a retreat at that moment was not to be thought 


’ 


iu 


of and von Kirchbach decided to accept the responsibility 
for the battle, the other two generals loyally supporting him. 
The Crown Prince's headquarters were at Sulz, and when 
in spite of his orders the firing grew heavier and heavier, he 
galloped off to Woerth. On his arrival there he saw that the 
troops were too far committed to think of a withdrawal and he 
determined to support the corps already engaged with the 
remainder of his army. 

Although the orders of the commander-in-chief dis- 
tinctly forbade an engagement, the resulting victory was so 
decisive that one can only admire the man who had the 
fortitude to dare to disobey them and who was therefore 
directly responsible for the success gained. On receiving his 
orders, von Kirchbach knew that a retirement would be 
looked on by the French as a repulse and a French victory 
at that period of the war would be a dangerous moral asset 
to the enemy. 

On the same day was fought the battle of Spicheren, 
which had been ‘“‘neither planned nor desired by the German 
commanders.” The generals responsible for it were von 
Kameki and von Alvensleben, the former for beginning it, 
the latter for bringing it to a successful conclusion. o 


The intention of the Germans was to concentrate their: 


three armies and get into line so as to be able to attack the 
French main body with the whole of their available forces. 
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This idea was, however, frustrated by the action of their 
subordinate generals. So weak in fact was the army which 
attacked Frossard at Spicheren that only the lethargy of 
the French averted a serious disaster. 

On the day of the battle von Kameki with the 14th 
Division was to have marched as far as Gnichenbach and 
thrown his outposts forward in the direction of the Saar and 
Saarbrucken. The cavalry, however, reported that Saar- 
brucken was unoccupied, that the French had retreated to 
the heights of Spicheren, and that they appeared to be pre- 
paring to retire still further. Hearing this von Kameki 
pushed on to Saarbrucken and determined to occupy the 
opposite heights with his outposts. Von Zastrow, the com- 
mander of the 7th Corps, who was following behind, approved 
of this and von Francois, commanding the advanced guard 
of the 14th Division, passed through the town and made for 
the opposite hills. Von Kameki imagined that he has in 
front of him only the rear gua d of the retreat ng French army 
and no serious fighting was apprehended. Only artillery 
was visible on high ground above the town and the reports 
sent in by his cavalry confirmed his view of the situation. 
The 7th Corps was advancing behind him, and the 13th 
Division was also marching towards the river Saar; the 
result of his actions, therefore, caused him no anxiety. 

The real situation, however, was very different and, after 
the attack had been launched on Spicheren, became well 
nigh desperate. The French 9th Division was entrenched 
on the Roteberg, on their left was Verge’s division and Ba- 
taille’s division was in reserve at Aetingen. Thus to start 
with there were three French divisions to the German one, 
the position too was strong and entrenched; already the 
odds were against them. To make matters worse, near 
Saargemund and only 714 miles on the right of the French 
was Montaudon’s division, while 1244 miles in rear was Ba- 
zaine’s 3d Corps. By all the rules of war the 14th Division 
was doomed, but the inexplicable immobility of the French 
troops posted close at hand within supporting distance en- 
abled. the shattered remnants to hang on till help arrived. 
Every German within sound of the guns marched at his best 
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pace to the battlefieid and had the French acted in like manner 
the battle of Spicheren might have had a different ending. 

The first reinforcements to arrive were the men of the 
3d Corps, who were quite unexpected. They belonged to 
the 2d Army, under Prince Frederic Charles, which was rapidly 
being concentrated on the left of the Ist Army. Von Alven- 
sleben, commanding the 3d Corps, was in advance; a keen- 
witted soldier, he was well aware of what was happening 
and was already moving his troops with all speed up to Saar. 
On arrival at Neunkirchen, hearing the sound of the guns, 
he pushed forward to Saarbrucken by rail and road with 
all possible despatch. He was thus able to bring up 14 
battalions, 4 squadrons, and 6 batteries in time to take part 
in the fight, the men being flung into the battle as soon as 
they arrived, so immediate was the necessity for troops in 
the hard pressed firing line. The &th Corps also hurried 
ferward, but only their advanced guard arrived in time to 
take part in the action. 

The commanders of the 3d, 7th and Sth Corps and 
von Kameki met on the battlefield and von Alvensleben 
assumed the chief command, the only troops then available 
being those of the 3d Corps. As the batteries of the 8th 
Corps came up they were placed under the orders of von 
Buelow, commanding the artillery of the 3rd Corps. In 
fact von Alvensleben was supplied with every man, horse, 
and gun which arrived irrespective of division or corps, the 
divisional and corps commanders placing them all under his 
orders, thus enabling him to bring the hard-fought action to a 
successful conclusion. 

So extraordinary does the behavior of the French com- 
manders appear that one could almost believe they regarded 
the issue of the struggle at Spicheren with indifference. At 
any time up to 3 o’clock in the. afternoon, when the first Ger- 
man supporting troops arrived, they should have placed an 


overwhelming force on the field and completely wiped out 
the 14th Division, but by their immobility and apathy they 
let the chance slip by and with it the victory which was theirs 
for the taking. 

Before the war the superiority of the French Army to 
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those of other European Powers had never been questioned. 
It had always been looked upon as the model of what an 
army should be. Its success in the Crimea, in Italy, China, 
and other places gave it unlimited self-confidence. That the 
Prussians would be destroyed within a few short weeks was 
undoubtedly the opinion of most French people and of many 
of the other European nations. A few men, such as Bismark, 
von Moltke and Prince Frederic Charles had gauged its 
true worth and were not afraid of pitting their own highly 
trained troops against those of France, but the majority 
of the Prussian soldiers, though longing to try their mettle, 
held their opponents in some respect. The battles of Wéerth 
and Spicheren changed all this; the moral effect of these 
successes was tremendous and the German troops hence- 
forward were confident of victory. 

The battle of Colombey, the next action fought in the 
war, was begun by a divisional commander on his own re- 
sponsibility, and had not been intended by the commander- 
in-chief. On 14th August, about 11 o’clock, reports were 
brought in to von Manteuffel, commanding the Ist Corps, 
that the enemy before Metz were retiring. To be ready for 
emergencies, and in case the movements should be a prelude 
to an attack, the alarm was sounded. Von der Goltz, who 
commanded the advanced guard of the 7th Corps, hearing 
this and seeing the French apparently retreating, decided 
to attack, and sent word of his intention to the Ist Corps: 
thus the battle began. 

The French columns on hearing the sound of the guns 
turned about and hastened towards it. They greatly out- 
numbered the Germans, but were unable to shake off their 
attack and a bloody and decisive combat raged from Colom- 
bey to Noilly, along which line three German division were 
extended. Up to 6 o’clock this unequal contest continued 
and then the Prussian reinforcements began to arrive. In 
this battle, as at Spicheren, the men were rushed into the 
fight as soon as they appeared. 

There was no time to forma large reserve with which 
to make a decisive attack; help was urgently needed in the 
firing line and the supports were pushed up in driblets and 
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absorbed at once. However, they sufficed and the tide 
gradually began to turn, the French falling slowly back 
beneath the guns of Metz. Here, as in the battles immedi- 
ately preceding it, the sound of firing acted as a magnet to the 
German troops; till late in the evening regiments continued 
to arrive, the last struggling in about 9 p. mM. Although 
this battle had not been intended by the commander-in- 
chief, it accorded with the situation he had created and with 
his intention of harassing and impeding the French armies. 
The success also added still further to the moral of his soldiers 
and detracted from that of the French. 

On the night after this battle there was some doubt 
at the Cerman headquarters as to the intentions of the French 
commander. It was thought probable that an attack would 
be made on the Ist Army by the combined French forces. 
The French needed a victory badly, and here was a chance 
of falling on the Ist Army and defeating it before help could 
arrive. 

The 3d and 9th Corps of the 2d Army were therefore 
ordered to halt and close up in readiness for an attack should 
it be made as contemplated. 

The general commanding the 3d Corps was, however, 
certain in his own mind that Bazaine was retreating west- 
wards, and on the early morning of the 15th his cavalry 
brought him information which confirmed this opinion. 
He knew that his orders to halt were due to the fact that the 
headquarter staff were in ignorance as to the exact position 
of affairs. The news he had gathered from his patrols was 
in his opinion sufficient to warrant an advance with his 
whole corps in order to get in touch with the escaping French 
army. He reported his decision to headquarters and made off 
by forced marches to the Moselle. He had marched more 
than nine miles when an order reached him to halt and he was 
obliged to do so; he sent forward men and materials, how- 
ever, to bridge the river which was then in flood. Shortly 
afterwards the retreat of the French became known to the 
headquarter staff and the 3d Corps was allowed to resum¢ 
its interrupted march. Von Alvensleben’s orders were to 
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make for the Metz-Verdun road at Mars-la-Tour by way of the 
Gorze road. 

The general was convinced that to stop the French he 
would have to advance at his utmost speed. On his own 
responsibility, therefore, on the 16th he divided his corps 
into two columns, sending one via Gorze and the other by a 
difficult mountain road from Onville to Les Baraques, thus 
combining speed and a greater readiness for battle. If he 
could not throw hiscorpsacross their line of retreat, he was deter- 
mined to delay Bazaine’s troops by hanging on to their rear 
and so retarding them until the rest of the army arrived. 
The commander-in-chief had not contemplated a battle on 
the 16th, as the position of the headquarters of the two armies 
at Herny and Pont-a-Mousson shows, but the determination 
of von Alvensleben to close with the enemy before they could 
escape and the energy he displayed in carrying out his resolve 
were responsible for bringing on the fight which finally com- 
pelled the French to fall back on Metz. 

In all these battles the German commanders relied on 
ultimate supports from their own forces. They knew the 
positions of the troops nearest them and could to calculate 
approximately the time up to which they would have to 
fight unaided. The positions of the enemy were also known 
more or less and the fear that the supporting troops would 
be drawn into side issues by being attacked by the French 
was therefore not present. 

To chance a battle on the assumption that any of your 
own troops in the neighborhood will come to your aid on 
hearing the sound of your guns is a dangerous practice un- 
less the situation is so well defined and clear that the arrival 
of supports is a certainty. An instance from Gourko’s opera- 
tions south of the Balkans in the war of 1877 will illsutrate 
this danger. Gourko was opposed by Suleyman who was 
south of him at Semenli with a much larger force than Gourko 
had any idea he possessed. A detachment of Turks was at 
Jenizagra some distance from Semenli and this force Gourko 
determined to attack and wipe out, thus leaving him free 
to deal with Suleyman. With this end in view he advanced 
in three columns. It so happened that Suleyman had, on 
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the same day, come to a decision to attack Gourko and also 
marched off in three columns. The Russians were to have 
concentrated at Karlikioj, but only the left and center col- 
umns arrived. Later on Gourko heard that his right column 
had been engaged with the Turks at Eskizagra and that 
the latter were now at Dzuranli. Being unaware that he 
had to deal with Suleyman or that the Turks were in any force, 
he determined to make an attack on their position, relying 
on his right column to help him by co-operating as soon as 
they heard the sound of his guns. This nearly proved fatal, 
for the Russians on this flank were fighting desparately with 
Suleyman himself and were quite incapable of rendering 
any aid to Gourko, who was obliged to fall back, only ex- 
tricating his force from its dangerous position with diffi- 
culty. 

The fact that even the heaviest firing will not always be 
heard by troops who may be perhaps only a few miles distant 
from the actual battle, shows that sound is at best but an 
unreliable guide. Two curious instances of this are given 
in Maude’s “‘Military Letters and Essays”: the first is from 
the battle of Spicheren. The 13th Prussian Division was 
marchingon the Saar when soundsof firing became audible from 
the direction of Saarbrucken. The line of march was at once 
changed and the troops set off towards it. The new route 
led through a big forest and after marching through this 
for some time the sounds suddenly ceased. The Prussian 
commander, thinking that it could only have been a skirmish, 
thereupon halted his men. At the same time, across the 
Saar, two French divisions were put in motion, they too 
having heard the guns at Spicheren. At 1 o’clock all sounds 
of firing ceased and the French generals marched their troops 
back to camp. The time at which the guns appeared to have 
ceased firing was the same in both instances, namely, 1 
o'clock, and yet in reality the battle raged all day long without 
cessation. Just before G o'clock the sound again made it- 
self heard and the Prussian troops getting under arms hurried 
to the battlefield arriving in time to take part in the fight. 
The French, less fortunate, when they again heard the guns, 
marched off towards Spicheren once more, but were too 
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late to be of any use to their comrades who had already re- 
treated from the field. 

The second instance occurred at. the battle of Gaine’s 
Mill in the American Civil War. The Southern Army under 
Longstreet and Jackson attacked and defeated the right 
wing of the Northern army in full view of their left wing 
which was unable to take auy part in the fight owing to an 
impassable river and swamp. Though only two miles sepa- 
rated the spectators from the actual battle, every incident 
of which could be clearly seen, not a sound reached them. 

From this it would appear that a general who depends 
on the sound of his guns to bring him aid pins his faith on 
a somewhat untrustworthy factor, though the value of march- 
ing to the sounds of battle when the guns are heard is amply 
demonstrated in the successes won thereby in the Franco- 
Prussian War by the Germans. Nowadays the absence of 
all smoke and the extended formations which troops neces- 
sarily have to take up render the location of the actual combat 
rather more difficult than in the days of black powder. In 
some cases it might even be difficult to tell friend from foe 
as was actually the case in the action of Koedoesburg in the 
South African War. Babington with a cavalry brigade sent 
by Methuen to reinforce Macdonald was unable for some 
time to distinguish between Boers and British. 

It may be taken, however, as a safe military axiom 
from the examples given us by the Germans that when in 
doubt one cannot do better than march to the sound of the 
guns. A commander from his knowledge of the general 
course of events should be able to appreciate the significance 
of sounds of battle from a certain direction and could decide 
as to whether his presence would be required or otherwise. 
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CAVALRY AND AIRCRAFT IN THE SERVICE 
OF RECONNAISSANCE.* 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL Vv. SANDEN, AUSTRIAN CAVALRY. 


Will cavalry remain the best means of reconnoitering 
the enemy and the terrain in the future or will it transfer the 
difficult and onerous reconnaissance service to airships? 
General Count Haeseler says in the foreword of his ‘“‘Achieve- 
ments of Rider and Horse’: “It should not be overlooked 
that those inventions and discoveries, adapted to the military 
service, may be of the greatest advantage, but they will 
never wholly replace the trusty trooper on a good mount in 
the service of reconnaissance and in transmitting messages 
and orders. . . . . What we may expect of airships, 
only the future can show.’’ By ‘‘those inventions and dis- 
coveries” he refers to automobiles, cycles, telephone, tele- 
graph, and airships. Of these, airships of all sorts have come 
to the front in an unusual degree and gained a prominence 
never thought of, and they promise to play an important 
role in the service of reconnaissance. 

The final object of the far and near reconnaissance 1s 
the most Gefinite ascertainment of conditions of the enemy, 
of the features of the terrain for purpose of movements, 
fichting and camping, transmitting its observations by mes- 
sengers to the general commander, who then makes his dis- 
position and transmits his orders therefore to the different 
bodies of troops by fast and trained mounted messengers. 
For communication between the different bodies of troops 
of a command trcopers and mounted officers of all arms are 
required. They appear to be specially qualified to meet the 
demand of celerity. Of course cyclists, automobiles, and 
unmounted infantry officer’s patrols, sent far out into the 


*Transiated trom Kavalleristische Monatshefte, June 1912, by M.S. E., 
Harry Bell, U. S. Army. 
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enemy’s terrian, augment the mounted reconnaissance ser- 
vice materially. Captive ballons also are of importance in 
this as far as their immediate sorroundings are concerned, 
but have the disadvantage of having to be transported from 
one point to another. 

Like anything else in this world, cavalry reconnaissance 
has its good and weak sides; but up to date it has proved to 
be the best means. Cavalry is the natural arm for that ser- 
vice and is trained for it in peace in accordance with both 
old and new experiences and lessons. It can be utilized in 
all sorts of weather and in most any terrain; it can go where- 
ever a horse can find a foothold; can seek out the enemy and 
can ascertain exactly whether or not and in how far a piece of 
country can be used for fighting by all arms. 

In the far reconnaissance, cavalry proceeds far to the 
front and gains a good view in case of need by forcibly driving 
the enemy back, should its patrols be unable to make any 
headway. When the patrols thus have gained breathing 
room, they can observe either in the open or in concealment 
and report the enemy’s whereabouts and, if discovered, can 
disappear quickly and reappear at some other points. Even 
at night, if not too dark, a patrol leader can find his way by 
his sense of sight and hearing, supplemented by the excellent 
sense of smell of his horse, and discover the enemy. 

When the enemy has been located, a hasty report is sent 
back and the patrol then sticks to the enemy for further 
observation, without having to return to its command, mean- 
ing a saving in horseflesh. 

Rapidity of patrols depends on the load carried by the 
animals, the features of the terrain, horsemanship, care and 
feeding of horses. According to regulations patrols ride at 
alternating trot and gallop, covering one kilometer in about 
three minutes. This rate of gait cannot be kept up as a 
matter of course, for long distances, nor when making careful 
observations, but may be kept up by single orderly officers, 
mounted messengers and orderlies. 

Failures of cavalry in reconnaissance work are attri- 
butabie to the playing out of the animals primarily; patrols 
and messengers carrying reports may be captured by the 
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enemy; frequently natural obstacles interpose to cut off all 
view; hostile counter measures, which can be overcome only 
by fighting, may interfere; and on the whole it is frequently 
difficult and time consuming to find good observation points. 
Even the best trained cavalry will find it difficult to over- 
come natural obstacles such as swamps, streams, etc. Often 
also the manner of issuing orders to the cavalry interferes 
with good results, as well as the duties set patrols by those 
not entirely familiar with what can and may be expected of 
them. Unmanageable horses, not sufficiently trained to 
travel in any kind of terrain, are often also a serious hinder- 
ance to effective service. All of these hinderances have 
to be overcome some way and we will now inquire in how 
far aircraft is able to help out in this matter. 

Dirigibles can cover from 80 to 100 kilometers and more 
per hour and thus an opponent, still a day’s march distant, 
may be discerned and reported within 20 to 30 minutes after 
the start is made. Cavalry, well mounted and _ trained, 
would require more than four hours for the same task. It is 
clear that aircraft can see quicker and report sooner from far 
distances by returning and dropping reports by means of 
small parachutes to its own troops. But to do so the air- 
craft must either return itself or the use of wireless telegraphy 
be resorted to, but the latter has not yet been sufficiently 
developed for that purpose. Or, an accompanying aircraft 
undertakes the rdle of messenger to the rear, while the other 
one remains hovering in the vicinity of the enemy to con- 
tinue observation. A cavalry patrol, remaining close to the 
enemy, merely sends back one or two messengers; if it is 
still within the limits of our field telegraph system, that will 
be resorted to; but in this case errors in transmission and 
delays have to be taken into account. 

In addition to celerity, each aircraft, whether dirigible 
baloon or airship gives the observer the advatnage of overlooking 
many square miles of ground at one and the same time, while 
the rider, confined to the ground, is not so favored. How- 
ever, aircraft flies with the wind after having once ascended, 
and, for the consolation of the mounted man, we will say 
that the act of ascending is not always easy and successful, 
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) for the elements hate anything wrought by the hand of man. 
The aeronaut, steering his craft in the enemy’s domain, 
must take care not to get within range of his firearms, and for 
the purpose of observation and reconnaissance a_ special 
observer has to be carried along. The latter scrutinizes the 
' open terrain and also has a good view into valleys, depressions, 
‘villages, farms and clear woods. But he cannot look into 
dense forests, deep and wooded ravines, interiors of build- 
ings, as can the trooper. Troops can hide themselves from 
the view of observers in aircrafts, while they cannot do so 
in the face of a well regulated patrol service. Another point: 
Country viewed from above creates a different impression 
than when viewed from the level, for viewed from above 
everything appears more or less flat. Rapidity of flight 
should not interfere with good observation; still, when the 
flight is rapid, the observer can hardly note everything which 
is absolutely material. It is true that one patrol can also 
not see everything, but several patrols working on a line 
alongside of each other can easily reconnoiter all features of 
the terrain that is of importance for the proposed operations. 
Thus it will be seen that the near reconnaissance and espec- 
ially reconnaissance of the features of the terrain in the 
immediate front of an operating body is the special task of 
patrols, without the far reconnaissance of cavalry having to 
suffer thereby. 

Aircraft probably are best employed for the far recon- 
naissance, to seek out the enemy, to observe the more import- 
ant routes of approach and railroads, to which points the 
cavalry can not proceed rapidly enough or which may already 
. be held by the opponent. But if the cavalry is already far 
in the front and on the flank, as may be assumed to be 
the case generally, there is no reason why it should not ‘per- 
form the same and as good service as aircraft, especially 
with the help of a dense net of patrols. 

' Aircraft will be out of hostile range at 500 meters ele- 
vation, above that height there will be little danger of hits. 
Troops firing on aircraft will have to exercise great care, 
for projectiles returning to earth and exploding without 
having hit the aircraft fired on may become dangerous to the 
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troops firing them. At present firing on aircraft is still in 
its infancy and exceedingly difficult. 

A few words concerning explosives thrown by aircraft. 
We well remember what aconfusion asudden and unexpected ex- 
ploding shell caused among marching or camping troops in our 
campaign. Confusion reigned supreme in a moment, men ran 
everywhere, horses were panic stricken and stampeded. 
This happened in cases where artillery approached unper- 
ceived. <An airship could quickly approach a camp, drop 
a few bombs and cause great disorder, affecting materially 
the morale of the troops. However, it hardly pays to take 
this probability into serious account at present; so far we have 
no data to go by, especially as the war in Tripoli shows but 
one or two instances of the kind and it is also said that the 
airships or aeroplanes were hit from below in each instance. 

We now come to the question of the future of the cavalry 
screen. It is our opinion that the screening duty may be 
carried on without interruption, for opposed to the hostile 
cavalry will always remain the screen on the ground, or at 
least a guard or shield behind which the main body can 
concentrate and go into position before attacking. In ad- 
dition, conditions withthe cavalry far in front often change 
so rapidly that the cavalry’s movements cannot be reported 
by aircraft quickly enough, especially if the weather is un- 
favorable for observation. 

At the present time progress in the matter of aerial 
reconaissance is still in its infancy and no absolute reliance 
can be placed on it; there are faults to be overcome in con- 
struction and management which will take considerable time. 
Aircraft has to take into account the opposition of wind and 
weather, great heat, thin and hot air, which factors often 
greatly interfere with or entirely prevent ascent. A trooper 
and his horse are not so dependent and even if cavalry is 
occasionally prevented from going out for some reason or 
other, it can quickly perform some other service of equal import- 
ance to reconnaissance. 

Another great factor to be reckoned with by aircraft 


is the giving out of the motor. This often is the reason why 
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the aeronaut is not willing to go to any great height in order 
to be able to make a quick landing in case of accident. But 
what ifin that case he should find himself immediately above the 
enemy?’ But if our live motor, the horse, gives out, that is 
merely a matter of inconvenience and of little importance, 
except in cases where a lone trooper carries an important 
message, but as is well known, important messages are gener- 
ally carried by two or even more parties. 

As airships can be seen from afar, the enemy has an oppor- 
tunity to take proper counter measures. One advantage 
the airship has is the fact that at the present time airships 
of all countries are about the same in shape and design and 
it is hard to tell whether we have our own or a hostile one 
approaching us and no one will know whether or not to fire on 
it, or whether or not he may be fired on from it in the next 
moment. 

Like the horse man, the observer in an aircraft is dependent 
on conditions of the air for his view; however, the former 
had the advantage of being able to go closer to his objective 
and of seeing to better advantage consequently. For in- 
stance if an ascent is made close to the enemy, the aeronaut 
will have difficulty in ascending rapidly enough to get out 
of the enemy’s range, therefore, in such cases, only cavalry 
will perform effective service. 

Considering the numerous disasters to aircraft which 
have so far happened we may suppose that they will be more 
frequent when working in war conditions and that then a 
shortage of aircraft and trained aeronauts will soon occur, 
which can not be replaced in a hurry. Of course the same 
thing applies to the enemy. However, it will be a very long 
time in war until a shortage of trained patrol leaders can 
occur in the cavalry. 

We now come back to our original question: Can cavalry 
transfer the entire reconnaissance service in war to aircraft? 
The main point to consider is that although aeronautics have 
made an undreamed of progress recently, airships can not be 
considered perfect until we are absolutely certain of the 
reliability of the machine, of its carrying power, of its inde- 
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pendence of wind and weather, and of its capability of rapid 
ascension, and last, but by no means least, the efficiency 
and reliability of the motors. Therefore the question will 
have to be answered in the negative. The time has not 
yet arrived for cavalry to throw away its lance and other 
arms and give up the duties of reconnaissance; we know what 
cavalry has achieved and what it can perform, while air- 
ships still have to prove what they can do. They may be 
able to perform many services, but their reliability is still 
shrouded in doubt. 


THE BRILLIANT ROLE OF THE TURKISH 
CAVALRY*™. 


( UR patrols were to enter Bulgarian territory upon the 

receipt of the news of the declaration of war. This 
news we awaited with impatience, certain of victory, skep- 
tical however as to war, which we did not yet believe would 
occur, although we had been informed of the concentration of 
the enemy’s forces on the frontier. The fortification works 
of Adrianople being finished, we were pushed out in front of the 
line Adrianople-Kirk-Killesse. On the 18th of October, when we 
were still ignorant that war had been declared, we saw a strong 
Bulgarian column pass the frontier and advance by the route, 
Bayuk-Derbent Vaissal. Before the arrival of these troops 
Bulgarian emissaries had burnt the Mussleman villages of the 
frontier, Hadjilar, Tekie, Hadji Talichman, Sari Talichman, 
Suleiman Talichman, Malkoutchar, Devlekli Agatch, etc., etc. 
Our cavalry dismounted, contested in bloody fights the advance 
of the Bulgarian infantry, yielding the ground to them only 
inch by inch; the latter were able to advance only fifteen 
kilometers in four days. During a whole day twenty-four 


*By George Remond, special correspondent for the L’Jllustration, 
Paris, at the Tchaldja Lines. As told to him by an officer belonging to the 
Independent Cavalry Division. Translated by Lieutenant Colonel W. C. 
Brown, U. S. Cavalry. ; 
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cavalrymen stopped the advance of an entire battalion of the 
enemy. 

The same day that war was declared, a squadron of our 
division, dismounted, attacked a blockhouse, took it, fought 
until night against two battalions, and withdrew in perfect 
order without being pursued, after having burnt the blockhouse. 

On the night of the 19-20th I was present at an extra- 
ordinary episode. Two soldiers, Bulgarian Ottomans, had 
deserted from our cavalry. A patrol commanded by one 
of our sergeants penetrated by mistake into the Bulgarian lines, 
believing themselves within their own. The conviction of the 
sergeant that such was so was made all the greater upon 
seeing at this moment, warming themselves at the fire, the two 
deserters in the uniform of the Turkish army; he approached 
saluted them, then, all at once discovering his mistake, with an 
astonishing sang froid, he killed one of the two with a pistol 
shot, seized the other by the throat and brought him back to us. 

The Musselman villagers fled, abandoning their homes, 
driving off their flocks, and accumulating in their carts their 
poor household possessions. Passing through the Bulgarian 
villages they burned and pillaged the latter. What remained 
of the animals were eaten by the troops; thus it is that today 
the district of Adrianople is vacated by all its inhabitants, com- 
pletely ruined for ten years at least. 

Our division under the command of Salih Pasha, who 
during the entire war displayed the greatest bravery, withdrew 
to Mosach, forty kilometers from the frontier but without ever 
loosing contact with the Bulgarians. We learned then that the 
infantry were coming to support us and on the 21st, we ad- 
vanced anew in the northwestern direction. 

The 22d (day of Kirk-Killesse), we fought on the right 
wing of the 4th corps; we were engaged between Getch Kiuli 
and Ortaktche. I saw the entire battle, one time we were be- 
tween the right wing of the Bulgarian army and a strong column 
of the enemy that was executing a turning movement. The 
latter was stopped by some of our squadrons dismounted, 
while our main body vigorously supported our left wing. At 
night along the entire front the Bulgarians withdrew and we 
were convinced that we had won a victory. We had with- 
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drawn for the night behind the infantry, when to our astonish- 
ment we heard a violent fusilade, and upon going forward we 
found along the road a mass of fugitives. We found in the 
morning that two battalions had shot into each other, each 
mistaking the other for the enemy and this had caused the 
panic. However, we hoped to take the offensive the next day 
and a division of the 4th corps reoccupied the position of 
Haskeui. The greater part of the dead and wounded of the 
preceding night had been struck by Turkish bullets. They were 
abandoned to the Bulgarians in the course of the panic and be- 
cause of the bad organization of the Red Cross (Sanitary de- 
partment). During the day a soldier of a partrol came to 
tell me that his sergeant had been wounded and that he had 
left himinahut. It was a good non-commissioned officer, very 
brave, and of whom I was very fond. I went to the place in- 
dicated, accompanied by a doctor. We found him with his 
nose and ears cut off. And in addition a sword had been 
plunged into his shoulder, the point of which stuck out from 
his abdomen. He still lived, and not understanding his con- 
dition he begged us not to leave him there. The next day, the 
23d, we were still advancing when a courier from Abdullah 
Pasha came with an order for us to retreat on Loule-Bourgas. 
We did not understand it all and were exasperated. It was 
Colonel Veit, German officer in the service of Turkey, and who 
commanded the Ist Lancers, who explained to us that the right 
wing must have been beaten. We had this confirmed but not 
until eight days later. The order said to retire rapidly. We 
marched three days through the wind, rain and cold; nearly 
an entire army corps perished without having hardly fought 
at all. The Bulgarians did not pursue. They on their side 
had considered themselves beaten, for they burned all their 
supplies, and it was only after two days of uncertainty that 
they learned of our retreat and decided to move forward. 
The 26th of October the 1st, 3d and 4th Army Corps had with- 
drawn behind Loule-Burgas. We received the order to rejoin 
Mouktar Pasha near Viza, and on the 30th and 31st of October 
and the Ist of November we took part in the battle of Tchengra. 
The third Corps, alone, commanded by Mouktar Pasha, had 
behind it a good road for revictualing his troops (route Viza- 
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Kirk-Killessee). I was present at the heroic assault of the 
left wing of the Third Corps, which repulsed the Bulgarians 
at the point of the bayonet, and carried their position to the 
north of Tchengra. The first Corps was unfortunately 
unable to support this movement as they were without ra- 
tions and ammunition. A large number of officers were killed 
in this battle; the first regiment of the first division lost fif- 
teen; there remained in the entire army corps only two or 
three officers in each battalion. I met a lheutenant command- 
ing a regiment. 

The First and Second Corps commenced to withdraw 
because of the lack of food. It rained all the time and every- 
body passed the night in the mud without food, while the 
Bulgarians had at their. disposal the great depot of Kirk- 
Killesse, which by some unpardonable blunder, we had for- 
gotten to destroy. The Third Corps left several batteries 
and considerable ammunition in the mud. The Bulgarians 
used these guns and ammunition in the battle next day, but 
their canonade did not cause much harm. Mouktar Pasha 
ordered us to join the Seventeenth Corps, of which he had 
bad news. We found on the road the convoys of provisions 
sunk in the mud, unable to advance or go back. 

Mahmoud Pasha, who must not be confused with Mah- 
moud Mouktar, who also displayed great bravery, displayed 
the greatest courage and bravery in this battle of Tchengra, 
exposing himself personaily and trying to hold the soldiers, 
who having had nothing to eat for some thirty hours, ran 
here and. there begging for food. 

On the first of November, in the afternoon Mahmoud 
Mouktar received the order to retire. The rain began again. 
Quantities of ammunition had to be left on the road. How- 
ever, we cavalrymen did not lose contact with the enemy. 
The Bulgarians uncertain of their victory did not pursue; 
they had even begun to build defensive works in their posi- 
tions. Our division withdrew slowly before them, holding 
them easily when they advanced, for they did not care to 
risk anything. Their cavalry never separated itself from 
the infantry. In this manner, delivering frequent combats 
we arrived at Tcherkeskeui. 
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A comrade who was at other points during the battle 
Loule Bourgas, told me that on the left wing, the cavalry 
alone for three hours had prevented the Bulgarians from 
taking that city, then attacking an important column advanc- 
ing along the railroad, it had charged and forced the column 
to withdraw precipitately to the protection of their guns. 
The second day of the battle at the extreme left wing it 
checked a turning movement of a strong Bulgarian column. 
Afterwards the cavalry defended Tchorlu with the support 
of a single battalion ot infantry against the attack of an en- 
tire Bulgarian division, and this without orders but out of 
a pure spirit of brava do. 

The lack of cohesion in our army, the large number of 
Redifs mixed among the troops of the active army have lost 
everything. In our retreat we encountered these unfor- 
tunates by thousands, wandering lost, hunting for their bat- 
talion, and if one of our officers questioned them, or threatened 


sy 
, 


them, saying to them: ‘Where are you gcing! “Are you 
running away?’ We heard them answer: ‘Mon pere, mon 
bey, I am not a away, lead me to the enemy so that I 
can fight, but I am hungry, very hungry, and I cannot find 
my battalion.” sea arms dropped to our sides. 

At Babi-Eski we found the village looted by the emigrat- 
ing musselmen, and even Alpia was burned. There had been 
a small battle between the emigrants and the christian popu- 
lation. On the road, near Saretchal, I saw soldiers seated, 
cigarette in hand and dead, neck opened behind, assassi- 
nated by villagers. We burnt the village. On the 29th, at 
Asbac, the villagers had assassinated our wounded. In 
searching for forage for my horses we found uniforms of 
officers who had been assassinated and which had been hidden 


on our approach. 
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THE BATTLE OF LOULE BOURGAS OR KARAGATCH.* 


(Viza, November 7, 1612.) 

Today General Dimitrief established his headquarters 
at Viza, which the Bulgarian troops have occupied for twenty- 
six hours. It is a little village whose inhabitants, for the most 
part Greeks, have fled before the sanguinary rage that the 
vanquished army everywhere displays in its passage in retreat. 
Some houses are still burning, others have been pillaged in 
regular form, and there remains in the streets of the little 
village, only piles of debris, broken furniture, receptacles 
with contents gone, while the air is filled with a suffocating 
odor of burning wood and roasting flesh. The route from 
Bounar Hissar to Viza traverses the battlefield of Karagatch, 
the name given to the battle of the 29th, 30th and 31st of 
October. I have traversed it on foot, going minutely over the 
theater of the different combats, visiting the intrenchments 
and the locations of the reserves. I have thus been able 
to reproduce in my mind exactly the struggle, and, after the 
explanations so clear and concise, which by order of the 
General, his Chief of Staff, Colonel Jostof, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Operations of the III Army, Lieutenant Colonel 
Asmanof, have been kind enough to give me, I am in a mea- 
sure able to give the story of the battle in manner fairly com- 
plete. 

After the capture of Kirk-Killesse, the Bulgarian armies 
of the left and center halted on the general line, Uskub Dere— 
Asanbeili—Kavalki—Teke Selar—Haskeui. In the III Army 
the line of advance was pushed forward, on October 25th to 
Tchiflik Mandra—Kavak Dere, the left resting at Uskub Dere. 

During this time the Bulgarian Cavalry division which 
had been operating on the right of the Army of General 
Dimitrief, received the order to advance straight to the south 

*From the L’Jllustration, Paris, November 30, 1912. Translated by 
Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Brown, U. S. Cavalry. 
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and to cut if possible the railroad Constantinople—Saloniki 
towards Baba Eski. It succeeded completely in this operation 
and in the railroad station of Babi Eski captured several 
trains loaded with ammunition and rations. However, there 
was at Bulgarian headquarters considerable uncertainty as 
to the exact situation of the Turkish army. So on the 26th 
the army stood fast, a day of rest moreover being necessary 
for the troops. The cavalry of exploration alone, did not 
remain inactive. 

The reconnaissances towards the south to Hairaboli and 
Rodosto, showed that none of the enemy were to be found 
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SKETCH No. 1. 


in that direction, while large concentrations of the enemy 
were found towards Tchorlu and Sarai. 

There was no longer any doubt. The Turks had assem- 
bled all their forces to the southeast and covered the direct 
road to their capital. The latest reconnaissances sent hastily 
towards Viza, confirmed this hypothesis and announced 
besides that the army of Abdulla Pasha, far from awaiting pas- 
sively the check of attack was already on the march and some 
of his columns had already reached that village. 
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Now as we have already seen, the army, or rather the 
Bulgarian armies of the left and center (III and I) were sta- 
tioned, facing to the south. It became urgent to change 
toward the southeast, and to advance with all the forces united 
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SKETCH No, 2. 


to meet the Turks. But the proximity of the latter whose right 
was almost in contact with the Bulgarian left, the certainty 
that was felt that the principal effort of the Turks was to be 
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made towards this right where they were massed, exposed 
the pivot of the movement, that is to say the division which 
the 26th, was at Uskub-Dere, to sustain alone or almost 
alone, the offensive operations of the enemy. The other 
divisions could engage only successively, and even at an in- 
terval of several days. However, General — on the 
evening of the 26th, gave the order for the offensive in the 
general direction of Viza-Sarai. 

The 27th, the left division marched via Jana towards 
Bounar Hissar, while the rest of the Third Army and the First 
Army commenced their change of direction. But the absence 
of roads running in the direction of the march, the almost 
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SKETCH No. 3. 


incessant rain rendering very precarious: those that were 
ilized, caused great delays to the right of the Third Army 
‘the First Army. The 28th October, 


the march continued towards the southeast. Already the 
1 of the Bounar-Hissar division had cleared the 


advance guard 
stream of Karagatch Deresi, when they encountered at the 
west edge of the forest of Soujak, forces of the Turks in 
greatly superior numbers. The decisive battle of the war 


was now engaged. 

The terrain offers in its entirety the aspect of a vast 
plain, with hardly a feature, and which terminates in a high 
escarpment forming the western edge of the wooded plateau 
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of Soujak-Karagatch. On the side of the Bulgarians, that is 
towards Bounar-Hissar, not an undulation, not a height, 
not a single defiladed artillery position, nothing, only a regular 
billiard table. On the Turkisk side a vast undulating, wooded 
plateau, whose crest overhangs the Karagatch-Deresi at a 
height of more than 50 meters but whose slopes are steep 
enough to place the course of the stream and its channel in 
dead ground and completely sheltered, from rifle fire coming 
from the eastern bank. 
The Karagatch-Deresi is a considerable obstacle whose 
passage is everywhere difficult on account of its depth and 
the strength of its current. There is not a bridge except at 
Tchiflik-Teke and farther to the south towards Turk-Bey 
nd Loule-Pcurgas, hence it follows that artillery can cross it 
nly with difficulty. The running fight which his advance 
uard was engaged in seemed insufficient to General Christof, 
ho commanded the left division. To clear the situation 


1s proper to observe that the mission of this division was to 
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quals in value t of an attacl Furthermore one cannot, 
ithout cavalry reconnoiter the enemy except by an attack; 
lowing the old adage ‘“‘that one finds out about an army 
ith an army” the offensive rdle seemed the better to the 
Bulgarians, and General Christof ordered his regiment for- 


Now, the Turks to begin with had massed the greater 
part of their forces towards their right. In exact proof of 
this the numerous abandoned camps between Viza and the 
forest of Karagatch and even in the latter itself, bear testi- 
mony. The intention of the Ottomans was evidently to try 
to maneuver their adversaries by the right and to throw them 
back on Haskeui, by cutting them off from Kirk-Killesse. 

From the first shock, in spite of the élan of the Bul- 
garians, the latter understood that they had a serious affair 
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in hand; but the object of their offensive work was already 
gained, for, by their furious attack upon the edge of the forest, 
they had forced the Turks to deploy a large part of their for- 
ces and to disclose their plans. 

General Christof then ordered his troops to entrench on 
the hummocks on the right bank of the Karagatch-Deresi, 
where he concentrated his whole force and prepared to resist 
to the end. Splendidly seconded by his valiant troops, well 
supported by his artillery, artillery of Crusot, whose shrapnel 
showered the enemy’s infantry lines with mathematical precision, 
whose melinite shells caused entire files of soldiers to dis- 


appear by their explosions, General Christof heroically sus- 


tained for two whole days the attack of the Turkish masses, 
whose numbers far from decreasing, seemed to constantly 
and continually increas 

But on the evening of the 29th, the situation became 


modified. Successively the other divisions ef the third army 


“974 X7 + =~] +] 14 4 +} ere Oe f 1 } - 
arrived to prolong the line to the right of t e who were en- 
gaged towards Bounar-Hissar and they also attacked the Turks 
whom they found intrenched on the east back of the Karagatch- 


Deresi. 
By reason of the difficulties of a terrain entirely level, 


a veritable glacis in front of the encmy’s position, by reason 


esp e lack of suitable artillery positions, the entire 
arn Ce | trief made very little progress during 

“ October 30th. Towards the middle of the 
day, however, the arrival in line of the first army along the 
front Saranli—Loule Bourgas—Douxoubrach, brought some im- 
Prov nt to the situation. General Koutinchef who com- 


manded it had been greatly delayed by the mud, that “‘fifth 


1 
; 


element,” of which Napoleon complained to such a degree 
in Poland, and which we groan so much over here. In spite 
of all, though the development of the Bulgarian lines were 
extended from Bounar-Hissar to Douxoubrach by Loule 
Bourgas, a distance of 30 kilometers, the Turks showed head 
everywhere, and seemed unshaken in their positions. The 
Bulgarian army had all its elements in line, there was no 


1 


longer a reserve; scarcely a few regiments remained at dis- 


posal in certain sectors of attack, fractions to weak to give 
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the critical blow that would finish the battle and give the 
decision of victory. 

It was at this moment, nevertheless, that during the night 
there happened one of those incidents which we call an ‘‘even- 
ment,”’ (crisis upon which depends victory or defeat). A 
brigade of the right division of the Third Army attacked at 
eleven o’clock at the night Turkish position, at Turk-Bey and 
succeeded in gaining a footing on the plateau on the left bank 
of the Karagatch-Deresi, fairly in the enemy’s center. The 

ttack, minutely prepared, they told me, was executed with 
admirable energy without firing a shot, at the point of the bay- 
onet, ‘‘na noge”’ (to the knife) as the Bulgarians say, and when 
the sun rose on the morning of the 31st on the field of battle a 
formidable breach, garnished with six thousand rifles was 
opened in the middle of the Ottoman lines. 

While the Bulgarian infantry entrenched, improvised 
passages were built in haste across the stream, one, two, three 
batteries crossed, and then still more; finally all that could be 
assembled of disposable fractions were Sent at this point 
to oppose the offensive returns of the Turks. 


¢ 


Now at the same time an event of importance took place 


l 
at the extreme giles » Bulgarians, to the south of Loule 
Bourgas. Following roads on both banks of the river 
Ergine, in conjunction with the cavalry division which covered 
hem towards the south, the regiments of General Kontinchef 
reached Souzous-Mouselim, outflanking completely the Turkish 
left. Towards this point a mass of artillery was put in battery 
which took in enfilade the ertire left of the enemy and caused 
him heavy losses. 

From this time the situation of this portion of the Turkish 
army became extremely critical wa during the last hours of 
the day it was in full retreat in the direction of Tchorlou. It 
may be said that at this moment, the evening of October 31st, 
the battle was virtually gained. 

However, there still remained the whole mass of the 
Turkish right, the most considerable and the most tenacious 
also. But, inflamed by the success of their divisions of the 
center and right, the Bulgarian regiments of Karagatch 
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pressed forward, and under their irresrstible elan the enemy 
yielded, crumbled, and fled in all directions. 





The 1st of November the Bulgarians reached Toptchikieui, 
while towards Tchiflik-Teke the rear guard of the Ottoman 
army held their ground the entire day. But on this side there 
arrived at Bounar-Hissar, a brigade of reserves that had come 
ip by forced marches. Without delay it was thrown into the 


1 
a 


1 
battle; marching to the north of Tchiflik-Teke it reached 


Soujak and from there turning south and in an immense open 


clearing, fell on the flank of the last of the Turkish troops in 
retreat which fled towards Viza abandoning important material. 
The 2d of November, while the Bulgarian infantry was 


halted before Viza, the last cannon shots of this six day’s 
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ORGANIZATION AND ARMAMENT. 


CAVALRY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 


ARMAMENT.* 


By BREVET Masor-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, 
COLONEL FIFTH CAVALRY. 


T has become so common to assert that the uses and arma- 
ment of cavalry must be materially modified to meet 
the recent changes in small arms and tactics, that much con- 
‘usion has arisen in the minds of military men as to what 
modifications are necessary. Some, because of the iter- 
ation of the idea, have gone so far as to make wild guesses 
as to the changes which should be ide, while others agree 
t cavalry as an arm of the service will be unimportant 
future w: It is to be regretted that cavalry officers 
e conceded this, and that men of some experience in the 
alry service have advocated the abandonment of the 
ber as a weapon for mounted men. It seems to have been 
yy these officers that t valry has been advanc- 
iy as other arms of the service have advanced, and that at 
day the cavalry is as far progressed by its own exper- 
e in great battles in our country, as either the infantry 
he artillery. In fact, it can be established, I think, that 
ere is any difference in improvements in modern warfare, 
) in favor of o1 mounted tt Ips 

Contrast the cavalry of the present with that of Freder- 
' k the Great, or Napoleon, in the points of formation and 
actics. Instead of the heavy, solid, inflexible columns, 
which permitted unrestrained action in but one direction, 
, we have the simple, flexible and easily modified battle army, 
which can multiply its assaulting powers to infantry, or can 
hurl itself in solid mass against an enemy by a single impulse. 
Has the infantry arm been improved? How much more 
the armament of the cavalry. While we still retain the 
saber, opportunities for the effective use of which history 

*From the Journal of the Military Service Institution for 1879. 
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shows occur once or oftener in every battle, we have a short 
breech-loader,* which for the purposes of battle on foot is 
as effective at reasonable ranges as are the arms used by the 
infantry; and there is more than one gun for the cavalry 
brought nearer perfection as a repeating arm than any yet 
invented for infantry use. 

In a letter from the highest army authority, asking the 
views of officers on the subject of the abandonment of the 
saber, it was intimated that age in military matters was 
ultra-conservative, and opposed to all change; while youth 


was progressive and innovative. As a nation we can afford 
to be original, and as individuals we may invite progress, but 
in neither capacity can we be justified in adopting new ideas 
without carefully reckoning the results, simply for the repu- 
tation of being youthful and adventurous. A cavalry leader 
ho conducts a headlong charge over unknown ground against 


Wi! 

an undeveloped foe, except in the nature of a forlorn hope, 

nine times out of ten will have reason to regret his temerity. 
All our experience during the war of 1861-65 taught us we 

were well armed, well equipped, and well fitted for cavalry 


1 


The changes made since the war, in our tactics, are 


improvements which we all value, and which we would not 


4 ] , lny an +h tor ea “arr ‘ thi 
have profited by early in the war, had not circumstances which 
it is needless to mention prevented. If the cavalry was not 


the first 


efficient during th two vears of the war, it was not its 


proper organization and cencentration 


fault. Our want of 
1 1 Phy | 1 is C L, -o) 9° , r 7 
was to blame, and until the end of the war we had the lack of 


experience to contend with that an earlier perfection in these 


i 


would have given us. Still, the history of the cavalrv, even 
as written—and but scanty justice has been done it——will bear 
me out in asserting that there is no modification in either its 


armament now net essary. 


ORGANIZATION. 
Our cavalry as now constituted is susceptible of the fol- 
Each company to consist of one hun- 


lowing organization: 
to be officered 


dred men, including non-commissioned officers; 


*It is to be regretted that we have not such an arm now. The italies 


are ours.—EDITOR. 
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by a captain, two first and one second lieutenants; four com- 
panies, thus organized, to constitute a battalion, to be com- 
manded by a major; three of these battalions to comprise a 
regiment, to be officered, in addition to those already named 
by a colonel and his staff, and a lieutenant-colonel; a brigade 
to consist of from three to five such regiments, and a division of 
three brigades. The brigade and division to be commanded 
by a brigadier and major general respectively. Such, in brief, 
should be the organization of the cavalry, as far as it is nec- 
essary to characterize it for purposes of war. 


ARMAMENT. 

This is covered in three words; saber, carbine, pistol. 
The saber should be carried on the saddle by a simple contriv- 
ance now in use on the frontier. In referring to this manner of 
carrying the saber, it may be said that it is entirely free from 
objections, either in injury to the weapon, or in inconvenience 
to the horse or trooper. Also, by this method of attachment 
the sometime serious objection that the saber is noisy, on 
marches to be conducted with secrecy, is entirely removed. 
Besides, it is at hand for use, and never in the way when a com- 
mand is dismounted. 

The carbine now in the possession of the cavalry is an 
excellent arm. In actual practice at targets, for ranges up to 
from two to five hundred yards, it has been found to be as good 
an arm as the infantry rifle in accuracy of fire, and in some 
respects preferable. As a breech-loader, I doubt if there is 
any superior arm, though I have always been partial to Sharp’s 
carbine. Improvements in resighting the carbine, as recently 
suggested, would undoubtedly be advantageous. A magazine 
gun of about the same size would be a great improvement, as 
an arm for cavalry. The Spencer answered a good purpose 
in the last years of our civil war, though much fault was found 
with it, because of accidents in service, afterwards on the 
plains. The carbine should always be carried along as pro- 
vided for in our tactics. 

The pistol (Colt’s revolver) I consider the least useful of 
the three arms. On all occasions when it can be used, the 
trooper is least fitted to use it to advantage. In the shock 
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of a charge (no cava'ry soldier will recommend firing during 
a charge) the man and horse are both so excited that nice aim 
is impossible, and in the mélée, while the same objections 
hold, the Car ger to friends is about as great as to foes, unless 
the men are careful as well as experienced. <A revolver which 
will fire half as many times, loaded with six or less slugs, would 
be a very much more effective weapon for a mounted man. 
Recent experience demonstrates that the old theory 
that a man who was provided with the means, and required 
at times to fight on foot, could not be made a good mounted 
soldier, is little better than nonsense. While agreeing that 
it takes more time (perhaps double) to make a good cavalry 
soldier than to make an equatly good infantry soldier, if we 
expect that the cavalry should never be required to fight on 
foot against men mounted, all other instruction and exper- 
ience will improve him as a cavalry seldier, and he can be 
made to do as good service, either on foot or mounted, as the 
best. A cavalry leader in future wars will make a great 
mistake who heads his squadrons at well-formed and un- 
shaken infantry troops, no matter what their formation. 
But is this any more true now than in times past, or with 
reference to the cavalry more than to the infantry? Mag- 
ruder’s charge at Malvern Hill and Pickett’s advance at 
Gettysburg are memorable instances in our recent experiences, 
when infantry could not be used as Napoleon used Mac- 
donald’s corps at Wagram. Who, because the Army of the 
Potomac suffered disaster at Fredericksburg, will insist 


? 


that infantry should never attack an army in position: 
There are times and there are times; and while the occasions 
for successful attack for mounted men may be reduced, we 
have gained the immense advantage in upsetting the latter 
half of another old ‘‘axiom,’”’ that “cavalry is an offensive 
and not defensive arm.’’ The cavalry which fought on foot 
and held in check two divisions of the enemy at Dinwiddie 
Court House, on March 31, was the same that charged mounted 
over the enemy’s field works on April Ist, at Five Forks, 
capturing his artillery and pursuing and capturing his scat- 
tered forces for miles toward Ford’s Station. And it was 
this same cavalry which, hanging on the enemy’s flanks, 
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harassing and clogging him with the pertinacity of the sleuth 
hound; charging him mounted when the opportunity offered, 
or impeding him on foot when cover made it desirable; pour- 
ing into his tired and harrased columns a withering fire which 
induced the belief that our infantry was on him. It was 
this same cavalry that, mounted on the morning of the last 
day at Appomattox, stood in the line of retreat of Lee’s army, 
and gallantly held the ground until the Army of the Potomac 
advanced to take its place. After which it moved to the 
flank of the Confederate army, and was ready to make the 
final mounted charge, when the flag of submission stayed 
its onward course, and the surrender of the 9th of April, 
1865, terminated the war. 

Up to 1863, as an organization, the Union cavalry had 
no existence. At the first battle of Bull Run, McDowell 
had only seven companies of cavalry in his army. Later, 
under McClellan, the mounted troops were increased in 
numbers, though they were not regarded with favor, and were 
never sufficiently concentrated to be able to show their true 
value. However, the regiments, isolated as they were, were 
gaining valuable experience, so that under Hooker’s rule, 
when they were organized into brigades and division, and 
placed under able commanders, the little they had to learn 
to make them the superior cavalry regiments they were, was 
soon accomplished. The regular regiments had one disadvan- 
tage to contend with which must have impaired their effi- 
ciency, and is perhaps, inseparable from our service,—the 
absence on detached service of all or nearly all of the field 
officers and ranking captains. The compensation was, that 
most of the volunteer cavalry became as good as the regulars, 
though much of their perfection resulted from contact with 
the regulars, and the example of the latter. 

I have great hopes of a glorious future for cavalry. All 
that has ever been done. by it in the past is possible in time 
to come, and much more. While it is well settled that raids 
such as were made by both the Confederate cavalry and our 
own in our civil war are often unwise, we have nevertheless 
learned that there is a large field of operations akin to raid- 
ing which is open to the cavalry. 
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Sheridan’s first expedition (for it could scarcely be 
called a raid) was that which left the Army of the Potomac 
in 1864, during Grant’s flanking movements toward Rich- 
mond. The cavalry moved out by the left flank of the 
army, and passed unmolested near the Confederate lines, 
crossed and destroyed fractions of two lines of railways, 
captured trains and stores, interrupted the enemy's communi- 
cations for several days, defeated his cavalry in two battles, 
in one of which its chief in command was killed, passed around 
two sides of Richmond, and joined the Army of the James. 
There is now no question that if with the cavalry from five 
to ten thousand infantry had marched (mounted on animals 
drawn from the army transportation, which could have been 
spared), the command could have captured and probably 
held the Confederate capital. Nor would the movement 
of this large body of troops have been attended with difficulty. 
The same roads crossing the tributaries of the Mattapong 
that accommodated our cavalry, ten thousand strong, would 
have answered amply for double the number of mounted 
men, and a couple of hour’s. marching would have put our 
force beyond the possibility, of attack from the Confederate 
infantry, and their the cavalry was not an obstacle. In the 
future such expeditions will be made, as they have been in 
the past, and they will either be successful in making import- 
ant captures, or force large garrisons for defense of import- 
ant cities to be detached from campaigning armies. Nor 
need more than half of the auxiliary force be mounted. Our 
cavalry in this and other expeditions made no march in any 
twenty-four hours, two-thirds of which could not have been 
accomplished by well-seasoned foot troops. Taking turns 
in riding, the infantry could easily accomplish more than 


would be necessary. 

In the early part of our civil war there was much opposi- 
tion on the part of our best cavalry officers to arming horse- 
men with the carbine. This opposition was based on the 
theory that the same man could not be instructed to fight 
well on foot and mounted. The old definition of the dragoon: 
‘“‘A man who fought indifferently (well) on foot and mounted,”’ 
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was often derisively referred to. Now that it is established 
that arming cavalry with the carbine does not impair its 
capacity in its legitimate warfare, but rather better fits 
it for mounted work, the opposition to the carbine as an arm 
for cavalry must cease. But let no cavalry soldier give up 
his arm par excellence, the saber, on the dictum of inexper- 
ience or envy. In every great battle there are moments when 
cavalry, if properly handled must decide the fate of the day, 
either in overwhelming a shaken army or in checking the 
onward career of a victorious but disordered force. At Win- 
chester, the Union cavalry finding itself on the left flank 
of Early’s army, took advantage of the confusion incident 
to a change of front by the rebel infantry, and by repeate 4 
charges decided the fate of the day on that part of the field, 
if not that of the whole battle. I have somewhere seen a 
report in which the enemy give the cavalry great credit for 
gaining this battle, and General Sheridan, in his report of 
his operations, in speaking of it says: 

“At Winchester, for a moment, the contest was uncer- 
tain, but the gallant attack of General Upton’s brigade of 
the Sixth Corps restored the line of pattie’ (which in another 
part of his report he says had been driven back by a charge 
on the part of the enemy), “‘until the turning column of Crook, 
and Merritt's and Averill’s divisions of cavalry, under Tor- 
bett, sent the enemy whirling through Winchester.” 

This is only one of the many instances in which cavairy 
did good service, both on foot and mounted, on the same day, 
The passage of the Opequan was forced against infantry 
by our men on foot, and the three brigades of the First Cav- 
alry Division made six distinct mounted charges against 
the enemy’s infantry capturing artillery, colors and pris- 
oners. 

But it is not needed to cite more examples on this sub- 
ject. If the cavalry was abused during the‘early part of the 
war for its inefficiency, it was unjustly dealt with; and it was 
more than compensated for all when, near the close of the 
Valley Campaign, the Great War Secretary, who was never 
lavish of econium, dispatched as follows to General Sheridan: 
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“This Department again tenders its thanks to you, 
and throvgh you to Major Ceneral Torbett, Cenerals Merritt 


and Custer, and the officers and soldiers under their com- 
mand. Undcer efficient leaders your cavalry has become the 
efficient arm in this country that it has proved in other 
ccuntries, and is winning by its exploits the admiration of 
the government and the country.” 

There is little doubt that the effect of breech-loading 
arms is greatly exaggerated. Military men have been too 
quick to attribute the failure of the French cavalry, in the 
wer with Prussia, to the breech-loader. The truth is that 
it failed, as did the infantry and artillery, because it was 
not properly equipped. While the charge cf the cuirassiers 
at Worth, probably saved the remnants of MacMahon’s 
army, it was made by but three regiments, and was of neces- 
sity in the natrre of a forlorn hope; and throughout that 
disestrcus war, the cavalry, like the infantry, fought without 
heart, and its ccefeat was a forgone conclusion. 

The result cf the battle with Indians on the Little Big 
Horn, in 1876, would seem to indicate that the breech-loadcer, 
uncer circumstances which may occur in any battle, is not 
so terrible a weapon as many claim, for while the fate of 
Custer’s command was, considering the numbers against 
it, perhaps inevitable, yet the casualities with the Indians 
were so few as to show that a resolute charge leaves but 
short time for the use of even -reech-loaders. Does not the 
disaster which recently occured to a portion of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s command in Zulu-land point unerringly to the same 
fact? True, the numbers of the Zulus were great, but when 
we contrast their arms with those of the invaders of their 
land, who can doubt that determined, resolute, disciplined 
soldiers, who have confidence in themselves and their leaders, 
well armed and brave, can accomplish feats in charges in 
the heat of battle, such as have made and will continue to 
make the part of cavalry glorious in all wars? 

The policy of the cavalry officer now is to give up this 
idle talk about and complaint against his arms; and his duty 


is at all times to perfect himself and his men in the use of 
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the means the government has furnished; drilling and dis- 
cipling his command, and by his example and precept instill- 
ing into his men the lesson that skill, zeal, determination, 
and daring, with judgment, will overwhelm any and every 
command that lacks any one of these important requisites; 
if he does this thoroughly, my word, for it in the next war 
he will surprise himself, his friends, and above al! the foe 


against whom he wages battle. 


A WORD OF ADVICE.* 


T the present time, at the height of perfection to which 


d the instruction of the French cavalry has arrived, its 
tactics, its methods of fighting are capanle of no further 
perfection. 


Since that thrice fortunate day when our great and 
illustrious chief General de Galliffet, whose memory should 
be sacred to all cavalrymen, awakened the cavalry from its 
long inertia, brought it back to the high traditions and to 
the true and never changeable principles of fighting as cavalry, 
we have nothing to do but follow in this direction, to follow 
him without departing from his way. 

But, alas, instead of continuing uniformly in this direction, 
in attempting to perfect the manner of execution, there has 
been produced since 1890, a school which has wanted to 
make things less difficult, to create, notwithstanding, every- 
thing. 

Thus have appeared the echelons, offensive or defensive, 
either of maneuvering or of support—the flank attacks always 
attempted but never successful—the half-turns in front 
of the enemy’s line who ask nothing better than that,—then 
the scattering, the dispersion which does away with all co- 
hesion,—the initiative given to all to the detriment of the 
chief who has nothing left to command, etc., etc. 


*From the Revue de Cavalerie, for April, 1911. Translated by Captain 
Charles S. Haight, Fifth Cavalry, September 15, 1911. 
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But however brilliant were the writers, however seductive 
were certain of their works, nothing will remain of this effort, 
for it is an established maxim, which should never be departed 
from, that the maneuvering of cavalry should be simple. 

And all these studies, all these theories are far from 


being simple. They contain the error, above everything 


else, in their application, of demanding many movements, 
a great deal of galloping and it is the horses which are the 
sufferers. How many of these authors have I seen whose 
horses were knocked out, and who, notwithstanding, cut 
no better figure in the school of the squadron pure and simple. 

From whence then does it come that so many good souls 
torture their imaginations to create new things, to do some- 
thing not done before? 

This comes from three causes: 

1. The desire, first, of doing better, of working. They 
have seen, all around them, the infantry, the artillery, chang- 
ing their tactics, trying new ones and finally perfecting them. 
They have witnessed their comrades of the other arms spend- 
ing an enormous amount of labor in order to try new methods 
imposed by their rifles and their rapid fire guns. So the 
officers of cavalry have not wished to remain behind, they have 
wanted to do something, all of their imaginations were awakened 
their pens have advanced without their having been able 
to see that the cavalry is an arm of unchangeableness, that 
their tactics are based solely on the horse, the saber and 
the lance, all as in the time of Napoleon, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. Our horses have become easier to manage, our 
cavalrymen mount better. That is the progress. 

2. In the second case they have created for us a terri- 
fying spectacle of the German and Austrian cavalry. These 

so they have told us, a go, a dash which 1s very ex- 
traordinary. they arrive on their adversary in a cloud, with 
an offensive intensity which nothing can resist. They can 
not be fought to the front, they must be outmaneuvered. 

Certainly, one must not misjudge his enemy, but, if 
we have such a terror of our adversary we must not collide 
with him head on, we must not come against him at all, 
we must stay at home, we are beaten beforehand. It is not 
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that we would arrive in dispersed formation with our efforts 
spent in useless flank movements that our enemy will charge 
us with less force or vigor He would have the self-confi- 
dence which we have not got, he will be in order when we 
will be in disorder, he will obey a uniform impulse, while the 
plan of our chief will have passed through so many inter- 
rediates that it will neither be understood nor executed. 

3. In the third case, the present generation has never 
been in campaign, therefore they do not take ‘nto account 
the morale of the men, they put beside each other the effect 
of fire and the fatigue of the men and horses, they do not take 
into account how impressionable is cavalry and how it suf- 
fers from different influences. It is to these different in- 
fluences that must be attributed the mania of maneuvers 
which surround us, “‘naaneuvermania”’ one could say after 
a happy expression. It is always ‘“‘maneuver,’’ maneuver 
anyhow, not only with masses, but also with haif-regiments, 
squadrons, even platoons. 

Gentlemen, these little units do not maneuver, the regu- 
lations tell us so and they are right. When the enemy is 
seen and they (these units) feel strong enough, they jump on 
him, and since they attack the enemy with the utmost con- 
fidence in themselves and in their own star, with the con- 
viction of their own superiority over the enemy, the certainty 
that they will defeat him, they bowl him over. He no longer 
exists, he is yours. 

That is the way to do it, there is no other. 

“Bravery,” it is the first of the military qualities. ‘It 
comes before knowledge and intelligence,’’ Napoleon has 
said. It is above everything else true as regards cavalry. 

There must be courage of the heart which makes you 
despise danger and death. 

There must be courage of the mind which, in the midst 
of peril, leaves the mind clear and the conceptions active. 

There must be bravery which draws others, which com- 
municates itself to your men and which makes them follow 
you to death. 

There must be that supreme bravery which makes you 
scorn the dangers for those which you command, which in- 
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spires you with courage for them and for yourself and which 
makes you accomplish that which the timid will never at- 
tempt. 

Have we not this courage, or are we so afraid of the 
Germans, of their large horses, of their rapid gallop, of their 
lowered lances? 

Have we lost the “Furia Francese”’ 

That is the best maneuver. 

In the pages recently published which I have before me, 
(in the January number of the review) written by an officer 
certainly well gifted, a deep researcher, and a good worker, 
I find an example of that which I criticise. 

I see the squadrons placing themselves on guard, divid- 
ing to reunite to attack two others. 

But go after them at once friend. What better manner 
of placing yourself on guard do you think you will find than 
with your two squadrons in double column’ They are pro- 





tected in front and, better still, on the flanks. You have 
your two captains right in hand, they will execute to the let- 
ter your orders. Only make use of the ground, which you 
do not mention, to act with surprise or, at least, to impose 
on your adversary a long march to the apprcach. If you 
find the task too great, discard your horses, so quick and so 
light, then make use of your rifles, find a more favorable 


occasion and you will succeed since you desire to succeed. 


I can allow myself to counsel you, my young friend, as 
I have already been in the light cavalry twenty-six vears 
even, and I have been in two campaigns. It is true that I 
irassier, and on that I pride myself. You 





’ and easy criticisms. You are too 
igent for that. You are, I can judge that from reading 
you, too intelligent for that. One must have been in a cam- 
paign in order to know to what degree cavalry 1s impres- 
sionable or how it can differ from the normal at times, and it 
is for that reason that it must be handled with extreme care 
in order to have it ready at the desired instant to launch 
with the greatest dash 

Jt is all very well to be brave but there is, notwithstand- 
ing, something of a shock felt on finding one’s self facing a line 
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which, with lowered lances and raised sabers, descends on 
you with all the speed of its horses. Certainly, as I have 
said above, you would give way before them, gentlemen, 
even with the most daring spirit imaginable. But at this 
time have the head cool enough to permit you to execute a ma- 
neuver which three-fourths of the time you disregard on the 
drill ground, which it is not given to everyone to be able 
to do, and for which very few have the requisite coolness. 

And your cavalrymen, so impressionable as we have said, 
and now so young in the service, do you think that much would 
be required to make them turn and go the other way? Beware 
of the half-turn. Your men would see in your hesitation 
and would lose confidence. Launch them at full speed to 
the front so that they cannot turn, and they will march 
olid—to the enemy, you will see them accomplish great 
things. 

And as to orders. In all your dispersions, how will 
they reach their destinations? The idea of the chief, will 
it be understood? Have an order arrive even when you 
are all well in hand, and, already, there arises a diificulty 

There is still one other thing that you do not know, 
vou who have not been under fire, and that ts of the impor- 
tance of the principle knee to knee, and boot to boot, to 
} 


cavalry, where it exists as does that of shoulder to shoulder 


ln+ ] 


in the infantry. Each isolated group aspires, you will see 


it quickly, to but one thing and that is to become one of the 
mass. By your plan you would crumble away a squadron 
to the point of its becoming a squad which would be all that 
vou would have left to maneuver with. 

My dear friends, when you wish to disembarrass your- 
self of a too importunate an enemy, you give him a swift 
blow with your fists. When you do this are you going to 
strike with you fingers open? 

No, no, you will never execute in war any but the simp- 
lest of maneuvers, those that you make use of every day, 
which are done mechanically. Do not look for others. Re- 
peat them. Repeat them without ceasing and in such a way 
that you can execute them even when the mind is on some- 
thing else. 
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If you will really take historical examples, say those of 
the Empire you will see that in giving you this advice I 
invent nothing. 

The cavalry of Napoleon did not maneuver, thev went 
into hattle deployed in two lines, then launched themselves 
on the enemy, often in echelon. They never attempted 
other combinations. Previously, the greater part of the cav- 
alry, the heavy cavalry in particular, was incapable of execut- 
ing a single maneuver, often not even in deploying, and it 
is sufficient in order to convince oneself, to read in that very 
remarkable work of General Bourderiat the manner in which 
the French cavalry, the cuirassiers (and the Austrian as well), 
deployed before their adversary, at Ratisbonne. You should 
read also the report of General de Preval addressed to the 
Emperor of September 10, 1811. (Revue de Cavalerie, 
September 1895). Nevertheless this cavalry was always 
victorious, even in 1814, even with cavalrymen of two months 
service. (Battle of Valiouan). 

And to conclude, I will simply ask your permission to 
repeat the instructions which I gave to the 6th Cava!ry Divi- 
sion, when I had the honor to command it. I see nothing 
that I wish to change. 

“Above everything the maneuver should be simple. 
Make use as much as possible of the features of the ground 
to cover yourself from the fire of the enemy, make use of it 
to conceal your formations and to give to your flank attack 
the efiect of a surprise. Concentrate all the heavy cavalry 
under your own command; place all your elements so that 
they will have a field of action directly to their front, then make 
your attacking line strong and powerful; launch it at full 
speed against the heavy cavalry of the enemy, covering the 
flanks and keeping a good reserve. This is the only way of 
being understood by all and to succeed.”’ 

Complicated dispositions, the offensive flanks designated 
as, ‘‘advance,” ‘‘defensive attack,’’ “‘offensive attack,”’ 
etc., etc., are difficult combinations which rarely succeed on 
the drill ground, never at the maneuver, still less often in 


War. 


a 


larch straight at the enemy if you are in force, con- 
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ceal yourself if you are too weak, covering your retreat by 
artillery and rifle fire. These are the only tactics. 

“See only the end to be gained,”’ says de Brack, ‘‘accom- 
plish it by simple maneuvers.” ‘‘Execute no maneuver but 
that which it is impossible for your officers and men to mis- 
understand.”’ 

General Geslin de Bourgoyne is right when he says. 
“The point of attack is where the enemy is the weakest. 
The squadrons which face him charge to their front the 
others charge on the flanks.”’ 

All is contained in that. That is the true cavalry com- 
bat it is the tactics of the Napoleonic cavalry. They formed 
themselves in mass and charged through, without troubling 
themselves as to whether the enemy had lances or larger 
horses than they had. 

They have said of our maneuvers, as did Valbonne, 
that they were good but that they provided no single new 
method. Heaven guard us. Is this to mean that we have 
still nothing to do? All to the contrary. A good maneuver 
rests but on one foundation, a good evolution. The good 
evolution is the guage of success. The good evolution rests 
on cohesion and extreme rapidity of deployment. The most 
advanced maneuver will lead to disaster if the squadrons 
arrive in disorder. Here is what we should seek, the end to 
which we should attain. 

This end. I assigned it to the 6th Division, from the 
day of my entering into command of it. 

This end, from the depths of my retreat, I indicate 


again to my youny commanders of the cavalry. 


General de Charbot. 
Le Chataigners. February, 1911. 


Translators Note.—This is an excellent article and which 
all cavalrymen should read and take to heart. The advice 
of a cavalrvman who has seen war and whose advice is based 


on personal experience. 
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COLOR OF HORSES. 


vw twenty-nine years of continuous practice and 
fh observation. I am convinced that the coat and skin 
pigmentation of both horses and mules has little, if any, 
influence on their usefulness. 
Coloration has no evil influence on the health, longevity, 
work, speed, endurance, soundness or digestion of these 
animals. 
Influences for good or 
ependent solely on work, footing, feeding, sanitation, tem- 
though 


- evil, among horses and mules, are 


verament, breeding, soundness, conformation and last, 


Pel 
: : 
not least, handling. 


GERALD E. GRIFFIN, 


Be eis et ae ee eee 
Veterinarian, 3d Field Artillery. 


SCOUT TYPE OF MILITARY AEROPLANE. 


. Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, has issued the 


following specification for as to the general require- 
ments for the Military Scout Aeroplanes of which it is pro- 


posed three in the near future. 
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General Requirements: 

1. Enclosed body. 

2. Protective armor for aviators and engine. This 
armor shall be made of chrome steel and about .075 inches 
thick. The armor shall be subject to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment penetration test for small arm fire before being placed 
on any machine. 

3. The following instruments and radio equipment 
shall be placed on each machine by the manufacturers and 


shall be considered a part thereof: 


(a) Tachometer. 

(b) Compass. 

(Cc) Aneroid barometer. 

(d) Barograph. 

(e) Map holder. 

(f) Pad and pencil holder. 
2g Clock. 


(h) Angle of incidence indicator. 


All of the above instruments shall be of the make and 
type approved and furnished by the Signal Corps, U.S. Army. 

4. Provisions for a radio apparatus shall be made on 
each machine. This apparatus shail be furnished by the 
Signal Corps, drawings and specifications of which shall be 
furnished to the manufacturer by the Signal Office. The 
base for the generator shall be part of the engine base. The 
generator will be driven by chain or gear from the engine 
unless a generator is selected which is mounted as part of the 
engine. The hanging antenna should be as nearly under the 
center of gravity as possible. This antenna shall be arranged 
to unwind readily from a reel and so fixed so that it can be 
cut loose when desired with some foot mechanism. It is 
estimated that the weight of radio telegraphic apparatus 
will be about 75 pounds. 

All of the above instruments and the keys for operating 
the radio apparatus shall be within easy reach of the pilot 
and observer. 
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5. The power plant of each aeroplane may be designated 
by the Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Army. When so specified, 
it shall be given a six hours’ test on the block to determine 
its H. P., speed and gasoline and oil consumption before 
being installed in the machine. The H. P. of the motor 
will be designated by the manufacturer who will be respon- 
sible that the aeroplane fulfills the actual air tests when 
the motor is turning out the H. P. that he specifies. The 
Chief Signal Officer will be responsible for the reliability 
and H. P. of any power plant that it specifies or purchases 
for installation in aeroplanes. 

6. Upon delivery for tests the manufacturer will fur- 
nish the following data concerning the aeroplane: 

a) Weight. 

b) Normal angle of incidence in horizontal flight. 
c) Ghding angle. 

(d) Gasoline and oil consumption of engine 

e) Safe increase angle of incidence. 


f) Two blueprints of engine and aeroplane. 


THE FOLLOWING AIR TESTS SHALL BE PASSED BY EACH AERO- 
PLANE BEFORE IT IS ACCEPTED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


1. The aeroplane must carry two people with seats 
located to permit the largest field of observation for both. 

2. The control must be capable of being used by either 
pilot or observer. 

3. The machine must be able to ascend at least 2,000 
feet in ten minutes, while carrying a live load of 450 Ibs., 
and fuel and oil for four hours’ consumption. This live 
load will be made up of the operator and observer and such 
other weight as may be put in the enclosed body to make up 
the 450 Ibs. The live load does not include the weight of 
the instruments and radio telegraphic equipment, which are 
part of the machine. This live load to be carried in all the 
prescribed flying tests except the test in paragraph 10, 
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4. The machine must be capable of being transported 
by road, in which case its width must not exceed ten feet. 
The construction must be such that it can be assembled for 
flight within one hour by six men. 

5. The engine must be capable of being so throttled as 
to allow one person to make a flight without any other per- 
son assisting. This test to be made by the operator starting 
the engine and making a flight without any assistance. 

6. The machine must complete a continuous flight for 
four hours, the first part of which shall be a non-stop, cross- 
country flight of at least 180 miles over a course designated 
by the Board conducting the tests. The flight may be com- 
pleted over the aviation field. 

7. The machine must have a minimum _ speed of 
more than thirty-eight miles per hour, and a maximum speed 
of not less than fifty-five miles an hour. The maximum and 
minimum speed must be measured by the machine flying over 
a course. 

8. The machine must be capable of landing on and 
flying from harrowed ground and long grass within 100 
vards. 

9. The machine must be capable of safe gliding. 

10. The efficiency and reliability of the system of 
control must be demonstrated as follows: the aeroplane 
must be capable of executing a figure eight within a rectangle 
500 yards by 250 yards, without decreasing its altitude more 
than 100 feet upon the completion of the figure eight. This 
test may be made by the aviator alone. 

11. Manufacturers must provide a name _ plate for 
each machine giving necessary data, such as maker’s type 
and serial number. Painting of names or similar data on 
any part of the machine is prohibited. 

12. The manufacturers shall furnish the demonstrators 
for all tests. 

13. The system of control must be of a pattern approved 
by the Board of Officers conducting the tests. 

14. The suitability of each machine for military purposes 
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shall be determined by a Board of Officer Aviators appointed 
by the proper authority, who shall conduct all tests. 
15. The following desirable features will give the ma- 
chine a higher rating under paragraph 14: 
(a) An effective silencer with cut-off on the engine. 
(b)° An actual flight in a twenty mile wind without 
damage to machine. 
(c) Engine started from within the enclosed body. 


(d) An efficient stabilizing device. 
SWIMMING HORSES. 


W E have received from ‘‘An Officer Abroad”’ a_ photo- 

graph illustrating the practice of swimming the horses 
of the Second Regiment of Dragoons, First Brigade of the 
German army at Schwedt on the Oder. Unfortunately the 
photograph was received in such bad condition as to not 
admit of its reproduction. 

Concerning this exercise, the writer says: 

“A cavalry corps of two divisions swam the Elbe in asingle 
afternoon during the last maneuvers without losing a single 
man or horse. Possibly we could do the same but certainly 
not without more practice than our cavalry has had in this 
line of late years. We must not forget the proficiency of 
our troops in the Philippines in swimming their horses. 
At home every man and horse should be made proficient in 
this art.”’ 


THE RIFLE OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE appears in the last—February, 1913,—number of 

the Journal of the Royal Artillery a précis of an article 

by Lieutenant General H. Rohne, translated from Schuss und 

Waffe by Lieutenant H. W. Roberts, R. G. A., the article being 
entitled ““‘The Rifle of the Future.”’ 
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The following are extracts from the article: 

“The art of rifle shooting consists in giving the barrel 
the correct line and elevation. The correct elevation de- 
pends on the range as well as the relative height of the target 
and firer. It is asa rule easy enough to get the correct line 
since the targets are generally broad, for example a line of 
skirmishers, but great difficulty is experienced in getting the 
correct elevation even if the range is accurately found 

“Experience teaches us that the more perfect the rifle 
becomes the more misses are made in warfare. For example, 
in the Bohemian campaign the Prussian infantry fired on the 
average 33 rounds for a single hit; in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, the number rises to 350; in the Russo-Japanese 
war every Japanese soldier hit cost the Russians 1,000 cart- 
ridges; in the South African war about 5,000 rounds were 
expended for every Beer hit, or, in other words, every 
man hit represented about twice his own weight in cart- 
ridges.” 

“Of course it can be claimed that these figures are accounted 
for by the range becoming so much greater, the targets 
being so much more indistinct, and the necessity for taking 
cover being now-a-days so much better drilled into men, 
but I maintain that these factors only explain away a small 
part of the question. 

“The loss of accuracy is due to a very large extent to the 
fact that fighting has become such very much more nervous 
work than it was formerly, and that a half-trained soldier 
will fire away rounds at a needlessly rapid pace. A steady 
aim has become the exception instead of the rule and many 
men in action never even aim at all. The most careful musk- 
etry training is useless if the soldier is going to be too nervous 
to aim. The most strict discipline may help a little, but the 
only real solution to the difficulty is to provide the man with 
a rifle which cannot be fired unless it has the correct elevation. 
Such a rifle provided with a ‘butt sight’ has been invented 
by Major A. D. Muller, of the Prussian army.”’ 

Here follows a description of the mechanism of the so- 
called “‘butt sight’? which is, briefly and in part, as follows: 
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Within the butt of the rifle is what appears from the dia- 
grams to be a somewhat complicated mechanism which will 
not allow the trigger to be pulled and the rifle fired until it 
has the elevation for which it has been set. All of this mechan- 
ism is covered by a plate, except that a nut or thumb-screw, 
a small handle and a scale are exposed on the right side of 
the butt. A pendulum which is free to swing on a bolt, 
when the rifle is properly held so that the sight 1s vertical 
or nearly so, to which bolt is fastened a pointer which moves 
up or down the scale according as to the elevation. There 
is also connected with this bolt an arm on the end of which 
is a recess designed to receive the end of a safety pin, which 
safety pin is normally pressed up against the trigger and pre 
vents its being pulled. When, however, the correct elevation 
is taken with the rifle, according to the range for which the 
mechanism has been set, this safety pin can move back into 
the recess when the trigger is pulled and the rifle is thereby 
fired. 

There are three positions in which the handle above 
mentioned can be placed. First when the rifle is being aimed 
by a skilled marksman who sets the ordinary sight at the 
determined range and then aims at the target; when this is 
done, the pendlum being free to swing, the pointer indicates 
a certain number on the scale. This number is then com- 
municated to the firing line and then, by means of the nut 
or thumb-screw, all the men set the pointers on the scale 
on this number, the arm mentioned being in the second 
position when this is done. They then aim at the target and 
when they have obtained the proper elevation their rifles 
can be fired and not until then. The third position of the 
arm is that in which the mechanism is clamped and in which 
it is habitually kept when on the march, etc. 

Of course it remains to be seen how this new rifle will 
work in practice and on campaigns but General Rohne seems 
very sanguine as to its usefulness and gives a synopsis of 
experiments made in firing with this rifle. He says: “This 
experiment was carried out by a considerable number of men 
firing at the rate of nine rounds a minute and that over half 
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of the shots hit within thirty centimeters of the middle line. 
the range being 500 meters. 

“The great advantage of the system is that the number 
of hits scored does not in the slightest degree depend upon 
the state of the nerves of the firer. At any time in an action, 


when such a course seems advisable, the whole mechanism 
can be put out of action by simple movement of the handle 
ind the rifle can be used with the ordinary sight. 

“The great efficiency of this sight will only be fully 
realized when reservists with insufficient musketry training 


are sent to the front in war time.” 











In the introduction of this interesting 


Transformations 
of work, the author argues that war is a science; 
that its form changes with improvements 
War.* 


in weapons and with changed conditions 
but that the transformations are gradual; that formations 
of war which have disappeared may reappear and that the 
student of military history may observe the trend of these 
transformations and may deduce from history and a_ study 
of the conditions which influence the forms of war a con- 
ception of the forms which war will assume. He says: ‘‘The 
successive forms of war in the past will in their evolution 
enable us to grasp what the combat, the battle, the war of 
our days may be.’”’ Chapter I relates to the combat in an- 
tiquity and the author deduces that in ancient combats the 
frontal fight did not lead to a decision. He quotes Ardant 
du Picq: ‘‘When studying ancient combats, one sees that 
it is almost always a flank attack, or one from the rear, or some 
sort of successful surprise, that wins battles, especially against 
the Romans. Among the phalanxes there is no mélée, but 


*“‘THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF WAR.”’ By Commandant J. COLIN of the 
French War School. Translated by Brevet-Major L.H. R. POPE-HENNESSY, 
D.S. O., p. s. c., 52d Light Infantry. HuGuH REEs, Ltd., 5 Regend Street, 
Pall Mall, London. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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a mutual pressure which may last long if one side or the other 
does not succeed in getting its adversary taken in flank and 
rear by some detached body of troops,’ and adds: ‘Thus 
it is a mobile detached body which decides victory by ma- 
neuvering. From the beginning, cavalry, however weak in 
numbers and deficient in equipment it may be, even to the 
length of being without stirrups or saddles, is often the factor 
which decides victory, because of its mobility.” 

He points out that with Alexander the Great and Hannibal 
cavalry is always the decisive arm and that Scipio defeated the 
Carthaginians at Zama by using Numidian cavalry in the 
same manner. He shows that the same principles is dedu- 
cible from later Roman history and from the wars of the middle 
ages and states as a conclusion: “It is not that the defensive 
cannot succeed, but it must be undertaken by the appro- 
priate arm—the cavalry—and by maneuvering totake the enemy 
in flank.’”’ He shows that the introduction of firearms did 
not at first materially change the form of war and that it 
took more than a thousand years for gunpowder to effect a 
transformation in war. 

Frederick the Great deduced the principle that “Battles 
are won by fire superiority’’ but he did not win his battles 
by frontal attacks merely. His highly trained infantry ma- 
neuvers on the battlefield and attacks the enemy both in front 
and flank and when his enemy is shaken, his cavalry gives 
the finishing blow. 

In the Napoleonic wars artillery assumed an important 
réle and there were cases, as at Friedland, of a frontal attack 
succeeding when strongly supported by artillery. But Napo- 
leon always planned to combine his frontal attack with an 
attack in flank or rear. Later improvements in small arms 
made frontal attacks more and more difficult. 

Von Moltke, although an ardent advocate of the offen- 
sive, is aware of the difficulties of the frontal attack. 

From the Franco-Prussian War the conclusion is drawn 
that fronts are inviolable. ‘In spite of their superiority in 
numbers and in tactics, the Germans never succeeded in 
taking a position by a frontal attack, and the French still 


less so.”’ 
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Passing to the combat in modern wars, the author deduces 
that the principle of the inviolability of fronts is unchanged. 
He says: “* * * inthe frontal fight, the attack has rarely 
been able to get the better of the defense. In the Transvaal, 
the British * * * never succeeded in tearing down the Boer 
resistance otherwise than by manuever. * * * It is 
stated that the Japanese did succeed in frontal attacks. This 
point, however, is not yet sufficiently well established. When- 
ever we have been able to verify this statement, we have found 
that the evacuation of the trenches had been determined on 
and almost completed before the assault in order to avoid 
some threat of envelopment. * * * Taking the great 
battles in Manchuria as a whole, it seems that there victory 
is decided by a turning or enveloping movement. As in 1870 
fronts seem to have been inviolable.” 

The author gives us an interesting description of the 
manner in which fear manifests itself in modern combats and 
discusses the modes by which the effects of fear may be over- 
come. 

Chapter IV is devoted to ‘‘The Modern Battle’’ and as 
the portion of it devoted to ‘“‘Cavalry in Battle” will interest 
our readers we will give it in full. 

‘If cavalry no longer gives the coup de grace to the van- 
quished as it formerly used to do, it is because the generals 
do not try to employ it to do so. The Prussian cavalry at 
Sadowa was only waiting for the signal to pursue; the King of 
Prussia, it is said, refused to let it charge in order to spare the 
enemy (7). What would have been left of MacMahon’s army 
after Froeschwiller if the German cavalry had pursued en- 
ergetically on the Niederbronn road? At such moments 
beaten troops are without resisting power. 

‘‘Even if one must no longer reckon on useful charges 
during the course of the battle, cavalry remains essentially 
the pursuing arm, that whose action is the most irresistible 
and most efficacious on demoralized troops in process of break- 
ing up. Perhaps at times it will be necessary for it to use 
carbines against some units still capable of offering resistance, 
but very often it will still be able to produce great results by 
the mere rapidity of its action. 
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‘‘‘Whenever possible,’ said Napoleon, ‘we should always 
prefer the thunderbolt to the gun.’ There are no mounted 
troops, however little accustomed they may be to. the use of 
the saber, who have not found opportunity to charge rather 
than to shoot. The Boers, who normally only used the 
rifle, and merely charged several times when they fell un- 
expectedly upon British troops. The great cavalry leaders 
of the American Civil War, in spite of the great use they made 
of dismounted action, made numerous and fine charges. 

‘“‘We must not, however, become a prey to catch-words, 
and overdo the assertion that cavalry may find opportunity to 
intervene ‘during the course of the battle.’ On the front 
there is only room for skirmishers lying down and for concealed 
batteries. For the matter of that, let us think of some former 
battle, of Saint-Privat, Coulmiers, Mukden; at what moment 
in any of these battles can we conceive the apparition, even if 
it were instantaneous, of a body of cavalry charging, were it 
but a single squadron? Undoubtedly cavalry must still charge 
and so obtain great results, but it must be outside the front 
or in the pursuit. 

‘The opportunities for charging are only to be found ina 
very limited number of cases; if to this we add the fact that 
in the wars which have taken place in Europe since 1815 the 
opportunity of charging was, so to speak, never found, we 
should be tempted to infer that the role of cavalry is becom- 
ing insignificant, and the arm may be reduced without in- 
convenience. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, cavalry has never been more nec- 
essary, and cannot be too numerous, provided it is handy in 
fighting with shock and with fire action, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

‘““We have expended a considerable number of millions,’ 
says Rudyard Kipling, ‘to prove once more this fact, that 
horses go faster than men on foot, since 2 and 2 make 4.’ And 
it follows that men on horseback will do better service than men 
on foot provided that they do not, on the pretext that they 
are mounted, abandon the weapons which are used by men to 
fight on foot. Ina word, there will never be horsemen enough 
if, while ready to charge as soon as opportunity to so do offers, 
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they do not confine their action to these extremely rare occa- 
sions. * 

‘“There is one very remarkable fact in the decisive ma- 
neuver at Mukden; it is the necessity recognized by the Jap- 
anese of forming a cavalry corps to extend the turning move- 
ment and reach the enemy’s line of retreat. It would seem, 
in fact, that in future only mounted troops will be able to carry 
out the decisive maneuver with the rapidity and secrecy in- 
dispensable to it. When Napoleon introduced great turning 
movements in battle, he was able for some years to give effect to 
them by means of army corps directed in advance against the 
flanks. The enemy did not forsee such operations, and did 
not dream of countering them. Nowadays this is no longer 
so, we can only bring off a surprise by keeping the troops 
intended for outflanking movements out of sight, that is to 
say, usually in echelon behind a wing of the army. They are 
thus concealed until the moment when they pass the front 
of the troops already engaged. But if corps which come out like 
this are infantry, it is difficult for them from the moment 
they have revealed themselves to carry out a movement of 
any gteat scope. Only mounted troops can throw themselves 
quickly on the flank of the enemy far enough back to threaten 
or perhaps even reach his lines of retreat. 

‘‘A numerous cavalry is necessary, therefore, to give 
the rapidity and power requisite to attacks in flank and in 
reverse. It will also be necessary to form strong reserves suited 
to putting to good account the partial successes gained on the 
front which cannot be forseen. We have seen that the great 
turning movements to which Napoleon was accustomed became 


difficult to bring off, because it was almost impossible to conceal 
from the enemy the march of the troops charged with their 
execution. Mounted troops alone can obtain the indispen- 
sable surprise effected, and can outpace, if not the information 
of their movement, at any rate the move made to counter it. 
‘‘The dismounted action of cavalry is as old as firearms. 
It was practiced in the sixteenth century’ In Turenne’s 
battles the dragoons formed great swarms of skirmishers. 
Little by little the custom was forgotten, and, in spite of Na- 
poleon’s efforts, dragoons hardly ever fought except as horse- 
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men, sword in hand. After 1815 all European cavalry for- 
got the use of the carbine. 

‘During the American Civil War a reaction came about in 
this matter. The cavalry of both sides, armed with carbines, 
made considerable use of them during raids and in battle. 
Dismounted action was their customary procedure. For 
instance, at the Battle cf Cedar Creek, on October 18, 1864, 
the Federals were on the point of being beaten when Sheridan 
intervened with his cavalry. He dismounted his men, made 
them take their carbines, and attacked the Confederates, 
who were establishing themselves in the captured positions; 
he threw them back into the valley of the Cedar Creek and 
recovered the victory. 

‘Six months later, Lee’s army, beaten and almost sur- 
rounded near Richmond, succeeded in slipping away; but 
Sheridan’s cavalry overtook it, passed it, dismounted and 
barred the road. Lee, checked in his retreat, was soon sur- 
rounded and capitulated in the open field. These decisive 
exploits, accomplished carbine in hand, did not prevent the 
American cavalry from charging sword in hand when the op- 
portunity offered, thus proving that dismounted action is in 
no way incompatible with the cavalry spirit. 

‘‘The lesson was thrown away on all the cavalries of 
Europe. In 1870 the Germans had not even got their car- 
bines. The Transvaal War produced a pretty sharp reaction. 
It was quite clear that it was not possible to acclimatize in 
Europe the organization and methods of fighting the Boers, 
for lack of the peculiar circumstances which had called them 
into being; but it was none the less evident that the British 
Infantry encountered serious difficulties from the mere fact 
that its adversaries were mounted and were extremely mobile. 
The British found themselves driven to make calls on the 
cavalry or, for want of cavalry, on what was termed mounted 
infantry. They have got so used to it since then that they 
have now made its employment customary. In his report 
on the Manchurian battles, General Ian Hamilton notes 
numerous cases where the intervention of a body of cavalry 
would have had far-reaching results. 
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“Up to now French cavalry has hardly gone in for dis- 
mounted action except in its defensive aspect, but it is above 
all the offensive fight which it must undertake, supported by 
its guns and machine-guns. Its task is to move rapidly to 
decisive points, and there to attack, not merely to defend 
itself. German cavalry for some years now has set the 
example in its maneuvers.” 

The foregoing deductions may disclose the reasons which 
have induced the Germans to maintain twelve cavalry divi- 
sions and train them to make dismounted attacks. 

In part III, which is devoted to ““Operations,’’ the advan- 
tage gained by an army operating on a broad front are de- 
scribed. While it is necessary for an army to be ‘‘assembled”’ 
when in the presence of an enemy, it is not necessary for it to 
be ‘‘concentrated”’ except in battle. An army is ‘‘assembled”’ 
so long as its component parts are so little separated from each 
other that the enemy cannot prevent their concentration. 

The author is a Frenchman and he takes apparent 
satisfaction in showing that Napoleon was more skilled in 
grand tactics than was Von Moltke. Von Moltke’s wheel to 
the right toward Sedan is contrasted with Napoleon’s wheel 
to the left before Jena and Auerstadt. The author thinks 
also that if Napoleon had commanded the Prussian army at 
Koniggratz the battle would have taken place one day earlier 
and would have been a more decisive victory. And in regard 
to Ven Meltke’s use of cavalry he says: 

“There is certainly one possible corrective to the rigidity 
of the dispositions taken by Moltke; it 1s exploration. De- 
ployment under the best conditions being assured so long 
as the army marches in the direction of the enemy, it is, and 
it should be, sufficient that it be kept constantly informed by 
the cavalry. 

“In his instructions to the commanders of the larger 
formations, Moltke defines the principles of exploration; as 
often as possible they are to employ patrols of officers, com- 
posed of a small number of horsemen, and only quite ex- 
ceptionally large units, such as brigades or divisions. Its 
mission is to make known exactly the position of the enemy, 
and usually will only succeed in this by turning it. 
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“This method of exploration differs essentially from that 
which Napoleon organized in 1805, in 1806, in 1813; its rdle 
is more strictly limited, its means less varied. 

“The principles laid down by Moltke are little observed 
in practice. He is not kept constantly informed, as he 
counted on being, and on August 11, 15 and 17, his ignorance 
about the enemy 1s almost complete. 

“The fault lies with himself, because he leaves the cavalry 
in the hands of army commanders, or even of army corps 
commanders, without laying down for it any well defined 
task. He expects information to come to him.instead of having 
it sought at some given point. The exploration cavalry 
is, as we have seen, the instrument of the commander-in-chief ; 
it is he who causes it to act; it only furnishes him what he 
asks of it. There is perhaps no part of the army that feels 
and expresses so clearly whether the general has ideas and a 
firm and definite will.” 

Of Napoleon’s use of cavalry he says: 

“The manner in which he provides himself with infor- 
mation stamps the value of a general rather well. Napoleon, 
with carefully worked out plans, is always calculating the 
measure to be adopted according to coming situations; he 
does not wait for information to come to him as the chances 
of reconnaissance may ordain, but it is he who directs ex- 
ploration, calling for light on some essential points of which 
he alone has seized the importance. 

““T am enveloping the enemy completely,’ he said, ‘but I 
must have information as to what he wants to do.’ And while 
for ten days he knows the enemy to be on his left at Weimar, 
he sends his exploration cavalry out ahead and to the right 
on Leipzig. ‘It is not the sort of exploration you usually 
practice,’ he explained to Murat ‘do as you saw me do at 
Gera.’ 

“The whole of the cavalry corps then is sent into a 
region which it is known that the enemy is not, but which is 
traversed by his principal lines of communication. Leipzig 
besides is a very important town, to which letters and news 
must flow. Murat goes to intercept convoys and couriers 
on the roads; at Leipzig he empties the letter boxes and 
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questions travellers. On receiving his intelligence Napoleon 
exclaimed! ‘At last the veil is torn; the enemy is retiring 
on Magdeburg!’ He did notsay: ‘The enemy is at Weimar, 
because he had known that for some time, and the veil which 
had been torn concealed, not the positions, but the intentions of 
the enemy.’ 

‘This is an example of Napoleonic exploration. That day 
it was negative, that is to say, carried out in a zone where 
there was no enemy; in other cases it will seek the enemy 
itself, it will be positive. It was done by an entire corps 
of cavalry, divisions of hussars, dragoons, cuirassiers and 
artillery, because the weakest hostile battalion encountered 
by chance at Leipzig would have checked the exploration 
of a regiment or of a brigade. 

“Let us above all notice that the task of exploration was 
not permanent. It was ordered at a definite moment and 
lasted two days. 

“In other circumstances exploration may be positive, 
prolonged, permanent; it can be carried out by a small body 
of troops. Napoleon's campaigns offers us examples of every 
kind of special case; but never will he have ‘cavalry dust.’ 
For great objects he employs great means.” 

The author believes that the campaigns of Napoleon 
furnish us in their general features with a picture of what 
war will be in the future and with this idea gives a long chapter 
on ‘Napoleonic War; he says in conclusion: 

“Movement is the soul of Napoleonic war, just as the 
decisive battle form its means. Bonaparte makes his troops 
move with a calculated rapidity. * * * Multiply them- 
selves by speed * * *; make up for numbers by the 
quickness of marches, are maxims continually on his lips. 
‘Marches,’ said he, ‘are war, * * * aptitude for war is 
apitude for movement, * * * victory is to the armies 
which maneuver.’”’ 

In regard to the opportunities which future war will 
present for the detached action of cavalry he says: 

“To sum up, it is with war as it is with battle, operations 
will be as varied and as supple as possible; they will admit 
of, and will demand as much skill as in the past, so long as 
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we make use of all the new means which allow us to gain 
intelligence, issue instantaneous orders, execute rapid ma- 
neuvers. 

‘“‘The last transformation of war only accentuates the evo- 
lution accomplished since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘1. The battle was formerly independent of the opera- 
tions; since Napoleon’s day it has been intimately linked 
up with the operations; it now absorbs all the operations. 

“2. The line of communications, which was so little 
thought of until Valmy, became very important in Napoleon’s 
lay; it now has assumed vital importance. ' 


‘*3. Following a natural law, recent industrial and mili- 
tary progress has favored the defensive in frontal fights; but 
the offensive is more potent in imposing battle and forcing 
decisions to one’s advantage, for the assailing army occupies 
the whole theater of operations and sweeps all away on its 
passage.” 

“Superiority in cavalry is of vital importance. It alone 
makes a decisive victory possible and enables us to check the 
successes of the enemy. It saved the allies in the first cam- 
paign of 1813, and also gave them their terrible revenge at 
Leipzig. It will not play a lesser part in the war of the future. 

“A cavalry division numbers about as many men as a regi- 
ment ofinfantry. It is the equivalent of the personnel of twenty 
batteries. However preponderant the rdle of infantry, taken 

a whole, we must net ferget that in an army of 500,000 or 
1,500,000 men a regiment of infantry is of quite inferior 
importance to a division of cavalry, or to twenty batteries. 

‘Therefore, so long as the artillery does not come up to 
the proportion of four guns to every 1,000 men, so long as it is 
possible to create squadrons (a matter of horses and money), 
and so long as it seems desirable to endow the army with more 
plentiful means of communication, there is a great advantage 
in doing so. By diminishing to a slight extent the numbers 
of infantry, we may increase our chances of success.’’ 

F. 5S. 
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‘his work is stated by the author to be a 


Campaign ae ' 
: 0 compilation from lectures given by him at 
Alsace.* the British Staff College in 1907, and which 


have since appeared in articles in the Army 
Review (British). The object of the work is to draw tactical 
lessons directly from military history or rather to illustrate 
tactical principles which are accepted in the British army 
by descriptions of events which haveactually occured. The 
epoch selected is the opening campaign of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. General Du Cane contributes no new historical 
matter to that contained in the standard histories of this 
campaign already in existence. He draws his accounts cf 
facts from the French Official History, the German Official 
History, Bonnal’s Froeschweiler and Henderson’s Battle 
of Woerth. The narrative chapters however contain a con- 
cise and readable account of the combat at Weissenburg 
and of the Battle of WGerth which would interest the general 
reader. 

The comments on the events described are original and 
are interesting to our officers as indications of the views now 
held in the British army on tactical questions. An appen- 
dix contains six original problems based on the combat of 
Weissenburg and eight original problems based on the Battle 
of Woerth. There are seven maps for use in connection 
with the historical matter and a map of a portion of British 
terrain for use in the solution of the original problems. 

Military history has heretofore furnished much material 
for the study of strategy but very little which could serve as 
a satisfactory basis for the detailed study of tactics. The 
accounts of battles which have come down to us have seldom 
been sufficiently detailed and accurate to enable us to make 
tactical deductions from them. The official histories which 
have been prepared by the general staffs of Germany and 
France have widened this field for us. But even these his- 
tories are far from being as complete and as accurate as_ they 
might be made and as they should be for the study of tactics. 
For in order to be able to criticise a tactical situation in- 

«THE CAMPAIGN IN ALSACE, by Brig. Gen. J. P,- DuCane C. B., Hugh 
Rees, Ltd. 5 Regent St., London. 1912. Price— 
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telligently, we should have a complete knowledge of all of 
the conditions which could affect it. We should know the 
situations which have led up to it, the amount of information 
possessed by the commanders at the time, the condition of 
the troops, of the weather, the roads, etc. It is to be hoped 
that our army will soon have a bureau of historical research 
which will produce reliable accounts of the battles of our 
Civil War. From these our officers could prepare tactical 
studies similar to these prepared by General Du Cane but of 
much greater value to us. 

General Du Cane’s work is chiefly an effort to explain and 
illustrate tactical principles already formulated in official 
manuals. He does not attempt to deduce new principles 
or to combat those already accepted. That he does not agree 
with the author of ‘Protection in War’”’ (a recent British 
publication) in regard to the employment of cavalry is, how- 
ever, shown by the following extract (p. 17): “Is it legiti- 
mate to place the independent cavalry and the most advanced 
infantry formation under one commander and form the 
whole into a general advanced guard? The answer must 
depend on the nature of the task that it is intended to 
assign to the independent cavalry. The tasks of an 
advanced guard are to protect and to reconnoiter, if neces- 
sary, by fighting. It follows that if it is intended to give 
the independent cavalry a task which might necessitate their 
moving wide to a flank, leaving the front of the army 
uncovered, they should not form part of the general ad- 
vanced guard, or be made subject to the orders of the com- 
mander of that force. Conversely, to support the independent 
cavalry in such circumstances by a force of the other arms 
might place the supporting force in the position of an iso- 
lated detachment. The independent cavalry should therefore 
only form part of the general advanced guard and be placed 
under the orders of the advanced guard commander when the 
scope of the reconnaissance is restricted, and it is possible 
to combine the duties of reconnaissance and protection, 
which is equivalent to saying that the main force of cavalry 
is no longer independent.” 
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The following extracts shows that British views have 
changed in some respects since the War in South Africa: 
“The lesson of Woerth is the necessity for depth in the dis- 
tribution of the troops for battle, both in attack and defense, 
and it would be most unwise to ignore it. Yet a very marked 
tendency to over-extend the front has been noticeable in our 
maneuver training, and has elicited unfavorable comment 
from the Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Memorandum 
on Army Training 1909, page 5; also 1910, page 5). This 
over-extension of the front has perhaps been due to a variety 
of causes. Firstly, in some cases a confusion has existed 
between the undoubted necessity for infantry to extend when 
advancing under fire, and the extension of the front on which 
a force of a given size can fight. The former has been con- 
clusively proved by all recent experiences, but it is no excuse 
for the adoption of exaggerated ideas with respect to the latter. 

Then there was a misreading of the most recent lessons 
of South Africa and Manchuria. 

The front was unduly extended in South Africa on ac- 
count of the exceptional conditions. The Boers were all 
mounted. When attacked and threatened with envelopment 
by superior numbers, they used their mobility to prolong the 
line and prevent envelopment. They were content to main- 
tain their position, and seldom or never aimed at decisive 
results by means of counter-attack. Their mobility enabled 
them to escape the natural consequences of such tactics, 
which would have overtaken a force composed principally of 
infantry. 

Manchuria was conspicuous for bad communications, 
which enabled the lines of operation to be foreseen some 
time beforehand. The Russians, who usually fought on the 
defensive, were thus able to employ field fortification to a 
very large extent. Men were economized, and the front 
considerably extended, without risking penetration unduly.”’ 


F. S. 
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This is a small book, three and three- 
quarters by five inches, of 181 pages that 
appears to be an excellent work on this 
important subject. While it is probable 
that it would be more useful to the officers of the National 
Guard, yet it has happened in the past that regular troops 
have been called out on such duty and such will undoubtedly 


Troops 
on 
Riot Duty.* 


be the case in the future, and that they also will then have need 
of the information to be found in this book. 

The fact that it has been adopted by the War Depart- 
ment for issue, upon requisition, to the regular army and to 
the National Guard, is a guarantee that it has been farvorably 
considered by our General Staff. 

The book is divided into four parts under the general 
headings of: Rules; Tactics; Legal; and Appendix. There 
are sixteen chpaters upon the following subjects: General 
Rules of Riot Duty; The Assembly of Troops; Conduct and 
Appearance of Troops; Leaving an Armory surrounded by 
a Mob; Marching through the Streets; Meeting and Dis- 
persing a Mob; Defending and Attacking Buildings or Bar- 
ricades; Disposition of Troops in General and Local Riots; 
Protection of Street and Steam Railways; Prevention of 
Lynchings; Tactics of Troops under Martial Law; Trans- 
portation of Troops; Duties of Civil Authorities in Riots; 
General Conditions from Legal Viewpoint; Troops in Aid 
of Civil Authorities; and Martial Law. 

The appendix contains extracts from the Army Regulations 
pertaining to riot duty, extracts from the Articles of War, 
forms, etc., and a synopsis of cases where soldiers had been tried 
by the civil authorities for killing those engaged in riots 
while in the discharge of their military duty. 

The book is illustrated by several plates showing how 
troops should be disposed in making attack in streets, in 
attacking buildings, in attacking barricades, in defending 
houses, barricades, etc., etc. 

*“TROOPS ON Riot Duty. A Manual for the use of th® Troops of the 
United States.”” By Captain Richard Stockton, Jr.. Second N. J. Infantry, 
and Captain Sackett M. Dickinson, Second N. J. Infantry—-Member of the 


New Jersey Bar. Second Edition—Revised. The Military Publishing Co., 
Trenton, N. J. Price 75 cents. 
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The following are extracts from the preface: 

“There has been no hesitation in showing diagrams of 
and specifying certain formations and methods of attack 
and defense. But we do not believe in ‘normal formations.’ 
The methods shown are thought to be possible solutions, 
in many cases, when varied to meet the conditions. We use 


them that they may assist an officerin making his own for- 
mations. Though in most cases being explained for small 
bodies of troops, all formations are equally applicable to 
different sized bodies. 

“In the legal portion of the work the attempt has been 
made to present the most important facts relating to riot 
duty in a manner suited to those not of the legal profession, 
aud without the time or inclination to make a study of riot 
duty. Here, as in the balance of the book, it has been the 
aim to so arrange the matter that when a subordinate officer 
is suddenly called for duty, he can place a copy in his pocket 
and in spare moments find a few paragraphs that will relate 
entirely to the kind of duty on which the troops are going. 
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GENERAL RODENBOUGH. 


While it has not been customary heretofore to publish” 
bituary notices in this Journal, and it has been thought 
est to leave the publication of such items to the weekly 
ervice periodicals, where the following has already appeared, 
et it is believed that an exception should be made in this 
ase. 

General Rodenbough was a distinguished cavalryman, 
luring and after the Civil War; was a military writer of note 
nd was for many years the Editor of one of our service 
uurnals, and it is thought proper to give place to the follow- 
ing order from the Headquarters of the Second Cavalry, 
* which regiment he was an officer and whose history was 





‘ritten by him. 


$$. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND U. S. CAVALRY. 


General Orders )} Fort Buiiss, Texas, February 17, 1913. 

No. 10. \ 

At a special meeting of the officers of the Second Cav- 
ury, held at Fort Bliss, Texas, on the eighth day of February, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

WHEREAS: The regiment has learned with the deep- 
est sorrow of the passing away of one of its most gallant 
regimental commanders, Brigadier General, THEOPHILUS 
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Francis RoDENBOUGH, United States Army, which occured 
on the nineteenth day of December, nineteen hundred and 
twelve, 

Rerso_tvep: That in the death of this brave soldier, 
gallant commander, and generous friend, the regiment has 
suffered an incalculable loss. 

RESOLVED: That through his services, as a Second 
Cavalryman, including the command of the regiment in 
the following named battles, Gettysburg, Brandy Station, 
Rappahannock Station, Todd’s Tavern, Yellow Tavern, 
Meadow Bridge, Mechanicsville, Hawes’ Shop, Hanover 
Court House, Old Church, Cold Harbor, Trevilian Station, 
and Winchester, he has handed down to succeeding generations 
an example of devotion to duty, patriotism, integrity, and 
honor, which will ever ge guarded as one of the regiment’s 
most valued legacies. 

RESOLVED: That the gratitude of the regiment is due 
him for his continued fatherly interest in his old command 
and his services as historian, in preserving the records of 
gallant deeds of the Second Cavalry for the first seventy- 
five years of its existence, and of adding them to the country’s 
history. ; 

ReEso_tvED: That the sympathies of the regiment be 
extended to the widow and to the other members of the 
family of General Rodenbough in their bereavement. 

RESOLVED: That these resolutions be published in 
orders and that copies be furnished to the members of the 
immediate family of General Rodenbough and to the press. 


By the Order of COLONEL WEsT: 
C. G. Harvey, 
Captain and Adjutant, 2d Cavalry, 
Adjutant. 


RIFLE VERSUS CARBINE. 


On page 864, et seg., of this number of the Cavalry Jour- 
nal there appears a report of a précis of an article by Lieu- 
tenant General H. Rohne, entitled ‘“The Rifle of the Future,” 
which, quoting him, contains the following startling state- 
ment: 
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“Experience teaches us that the more perfect the rifle 
becomes the more misses are made in warfare. For example, 
in the Bohemian campaign the Prussian infantry fired on 
the average 33 rounds for a single hit; in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, the number rises to 350; in the Russo-Japanese 
war every Japanese soldier hit cost the Russians 1,000 cart- 
ridges; in the South African war about 5,000 rounds were 
expended for every Boer hit, or, in other words, every man 
hit represented about twice his own weight in cartridges.”’ 

Remarkable as is this claim, yet it is more or less strongly 
‘onfirmed by other military writers of recent times, although 
they give other additional causes for the falling of in the num- 
ber of hits per shots fired in battle. 

Of course the percentage of hits to the number of rounds 
fired in any engagement can be only a rough estimate and is 
rived at from the reports of the killed and wounded and the 
‘xpenditure of ammunition. 

Bally in his work, “Le Tireur du Champ de Bataille,’ 
page 18, quotes several authorities who give the number 
of hits per shots fired in modern battles as one hit to from 
500 to 2,000 or 3,000 shots, according to the authority. He 
ays that during the entire Franco-Prussian war it required 
an expenditure of from 1,200 to 1,300 rounds for every hit 
and that the greatest percentage of hits was made by the 
defenders at Saint-Privat where it reached 2.2 per cent. 

Balck, Mayne, Eames and other authorities also show 
conclusively that other causes, such as the more extended 
order formations, the greater use of cover, the less visibility 
of uniforms, etc., greatly diminish the number of hits in 
proportion to the number of shots fired in battle. 

All this being true, it is undoubtedly the case that the 
discrepancy between the battle efficiency of a good, up-to- 
date carbine and the infantryman’s rifle will be, if it has not 
been in the past, practically nothing. In the days of the old 
Springfield carbine and rifle, it was estimated that the dif- 
ference in accuracy between these two arms on the target 
range was only four per cent. Such a small per cent. of dif- 
ference on the target range, where the conditions as to wind, 
weather and nerves were always the most favorable pos- 
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sible, would have been reduced to an exceedingly small 
fraction of one per cent. on the field of battle in those days. 

If the above conclusions are only approximately correct, 
the difference between the battle efficiency of the carbine 
and rifle of today would be so infinitesimally small as to be 
negligible. If this fact can be established, then the great 
bug-bear of some of our cavalrymen that it would ruin the 
morale of our troopers to go back to the carbine would be 
no more. They have maintained that the cavalry should 
have just as efficient a firearm, as to range and accuracy, 


1 1 
1S t 


he morale of the cavalry would 


as has the infantry or else t 
be lost when fighting on foot. The writer believes that we 
practically had such an arm when we had the Springfield car- 
bine, which General Meritt stated, over thirty vears ago, 
was the best arm ever devised for the cavalry, and that we 
can have such again, provided the cavalry will ask for it. 
With a carbine, the question of how it should be car- 
ried could be easily determined and the additional weight 
as well as the hammering of the dead weight of the rifle on 


the now overburdened horse be avoided. 


RELATIVE RANK. 


The following letter has been received and is published 
for the consideration of our cavalry officers. While, in 
the opinion of the writer, this scheme does not go far enough 
in correcting the evils that have resulted from the heretofore 
existing inequalities of promotion and the “One List for 
Promotion” idea is far preferable, yet, inasmuch as it is thought 
by many that the one list scheme cannot be adopted, it is 
believed this proposed legislation should receive the ap- 
proval of this Association. At any rate, we will be pleased 
to hear from them on the subject. 


A member of the Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives proposes to bring up before Congress a bill 


embodying the following provisions: 
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“Officers of the Army below the grade of Brigadier Gen- 
eral shall take rank in their grade upon the relative list, accord- 
ing to the length of their continuous commissioned service 
in the Regular Army: 

“Provided, that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to change the present rank of any officer on the lineal list 
of his own arm of the service, as at present determined accord- 
ing to the Act of Feb. 2, 1901; and 

“Further provided, that nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to change the present rank, on the lineal list of his 
own arm of the service, of any officer who has lost rank by 
reason of the sentence of a general court-martial, or through 
his failure to pass an examination for promotion.”’ 

This bill is intended to rectify a condition of affairs that 
exists in the Army, which is without doubt the cause of the 
more or less veiled antagonism between the several arms 
of the service, the cause of the lack of unity and of the heart- 
burnings that exist in the corps of officers which cannot 
but impair its efficiency 

You perhaps do not know that owing to the present 
laws four young men may in four successive years enter the 
service, each at the same age upon entrance, and that six 
years after the last man is commissioned, he, Number 4, 
may be a Captain, Numbers 2 and 3 may be First Lietuenants, 
while Number 1, the first to enter, is still only a Second Lieu- 
tenant—merely through the operation of our present system, 
and not through the merit of Number 4 or the failure of Num- 
ber 1. To the person not familiar with army conditions, 
this discrepancy may not seem very vital. But differences 
of rank are not merely differences of preference—they in- 
clude the dignity of the service, the command of men and 
of officers, junior in rank, precedence in courts martial and 
boards, and minor privileges. In the foregoing case the 
youngest man, Number 4, who was not commissioned until 
four years after Number 1, in the case of their going into 
the field, would, with his lesser experience, command the 
older man and the soldiers under the latter. 

This condition of affairs arises from the fact that the 
rate of promotion in certain arms of the service is relatively 
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much slower than the rate of promotion in others. As long 
as this exists there can be no unanimity of opinion, no dis- 
interested consideration of plans that will affect any one branch 
of the service or the service at large. In time of war the 
exigencies of the battlefield will determine rank; but in time 
of peace a system of uniform arrangement of rank according 
to vears of service is absolutely essential. The harmonious 
peace time army becomes the invincible unit on the field of 
battle. 

To explain these discrepancies of promotion, the work- 
ing of the present system must be understood. The strength 
of each arm, Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery and Coast 
Artillery is fixed by law, which provides for a certain number 
of Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors, Captains, First 
Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants and Enlisted Men in 
each arm. Promotion is separate and independent in each 
arm. An officer is commissioned in an arm of the service 
by standing at examination and partly by his individual 
choice. At the Military Academy a certain number gradu- 
ating in the upper portion of the class are assigned to the 
Engineer Corps. Those next in class standing submit their 
choice for assignment. They are -assigned according to 
choice and to the number of vacancies in the several arms 

Take four commissioned officers, W, X, Y, Z, entering 
respectively the Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, Cavalry 
and Infantry. Each normally takes his place at the bottom 
of the list of second lieutenants of his arm; as the older officers 
are retired for age or die, each gradually rises on the list and 
becomes a first lieutenant. If the strength of the different 
arms remained unchanged or were increased proportionately 
W, X, Y and Z would fare about the same in promotion. 

When one arm, however, is greatly increased by law, 
adding greatly to the number of officers, the lower grades 
swarm up rapidly into those above. This is precisely what 
has occured in the Coast and Field Artillery. The officers 
who were assigned in three successive years to the Artillery 


joined their companies as first lieutenants. So that W and 
X, are far in advance of Y and Z. Indeed W of the class 
of 1908 ranks above Y of the the class of 1902 and Z of 1903. 
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X of the class of 1906 ranks Y of 1902 and Z of 19903. 
These are in the same grade of first lieutenant. Take, how- 
ever, W, X, Y and Z, all of the class of 1902. W and Z are 
captains, Y and Z will not be captains for nine or ten years. 

Now when different arms serve at the same post or in 
field service, the command of men and seniority in all mat- 
ters is determined by the officer’s position or the Relative 
List. The Relative List in each grade is made up of all the 
officers in the army of that grade arranged in the sequence 
in which they obtained their commissions or promotions 
into that grade. From this it will be seen why First Lieu- 
tenants W, 1908, who, upon assignment immediately became 
a First Lieutenant due to the increase of the Coast Artillery 
ranks First Lieutenant Y, Cavalry, 1902, and ranks First 
Lieutenant Z, Infantry, 1903. Lieutenant Z, Infantry, was 
commissioned six years before Lieutenant W and had been 
his instructor at the Military Academy. These are not 
isolated instances but there are many such cases in the Army 
to-day. 

Now this proposed bill provides that the relative list 
shall be arranged so that in each grade the sequence will be 
determined by the total number of years of commissioned 
service and not by the number of years in that grade. Thus 
First Lieutenant Y, 1902, and Z, 1903, would be placed 
above First Lieutenant W, 1908, and X, 1906, on the re- 
lative list. And when the different arms are brought together, 
the man in each grade having the longest service and ripest 
experience would be the senior not only in years and experi- 
ence but in rank, in eligibility to exercise command of men, 
and in those other privileges that go with rank. There is 
no question as to the fairness of this. Officers of all branches 
of the service will admit it. 

“Tn conclusion, it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
the passage of this bill and its operation will not increase 
the cost of the Army. It will not affect promotion in any 
arm—Promotion in the Infantry, Cavalry, Coast and Field 
Artillery will remain as at present. It will not affect the 
lineal list in each arm, that is, it will not rearrange the rank 
of the officers of Infantry among themselves. That was 
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provided for in the Act of Feb. 2, 1901. It is not a scheme 
for increased promotion for anyone. It simply tends to ad- 
just the relative rank on an equitable basis when officers ar- 
rive at the same grade—that is, all first lieutenants of the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field and Coast Artillery will be rearranged 
on the Relative List according to length of commissioned 
service in the Regular Army—similarly for all captains, ete. 

The justice of this measure precludes all question. And 
it is hoped that your favorable consideration and active assis- 


tance may be counted upon. 
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BOTTLED BEER. 





“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $2,006,806.87 
Reserve, - - - . - 335,954.24 
Age Ratz Per 
Years $1,000 
21 - - - $14 06 
31 - - - 1816 
41 - - - 24 69 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














> 2 as You know that MURDOCKS means Quality. 


When you buy flavoring extracts, spices, baking 
powder or coffee, you can be quite sure by insist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because.... 

The materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
© the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 
the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


At First Class Grocers. 


c.A. MURDOC K MPG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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HOME BILLIARD TABLES 





Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 

The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 34x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table $65.00. 

By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
eutted date a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 

We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receivt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of the United States, France, Germany and Mexioe 














WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 
stock at the lowest prices. 





Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 

















Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 
Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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“It’s Time 
you 


.. Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


WALTHAM Clothing and 
COLONIAL SERIES. 

Walthams of the Colonial Serics re- | Uniforms 
present the last wordin watch-making. 
They are made as thin as it is safe to 
make a reliable watch. They possess 
great beauty and will give a life long 
service of accurate time-keeping. 








Red Bank, Pb. J. 


We are headquarters for fine wa. | Factory: 

than. Watches. All grades at a wide | 26-31 

price range—cach grade the best at 9-31 Bridge Hive. 
Sts price. 


$10.00 to $40.00 


WUERTH & SON. 


410 Delaware St., Leavenworth, Kan. 














The 
“COBBAR” 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Its exireme lightness. 

Cannot give horse sore back. 

If they havea sore back it is the only saddle 
which can be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

A tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or spread. 

It is a nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with. 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 lb. in weight 
for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they are 
very suitable. 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “sew ork‘ciry" 








Medel 8 Ibs. 
Patent Ne. 6266 
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H. MAROUIS—No. 39 Rue Beaurepaire, Samur, France. 

Those of our cavalry officers who have ridden the saddles 
manufactured by this celebrated saddler and others who 
are interested in them will be pleased to learn that these 
saddles can now be procured in this country. The Post 
Exchange at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, has accepted the 


agency for these saddles. 


TILDEN-THURBER, Providence, R. I. } 

Attention is called to the new advertisement of this 
firm. They make a specialty of Military Hair Brushes and 
advertise a new, thin model, military hair brush set that 
can be carried in the saddle pockets or haversack. 
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Journal 


Advertiser: 


has grown with 


each issue. 

De. 
Readers will confer a 
favor if they mention 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


when they write 





CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 
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Tennis, Golf, 
Base Ball, Cricket, 


Foot Ball, 


Basket Ball, 


Athletic Equipment. 


Catalogue Free. 


Standard Quality 


There is no quicksand more unstable 


than poverty in quality and We avoid 


this quicksand by standard quality. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago 
Newark Baltimore 
Boston Washington 
Philadelphia 8t. Louis 
Pittsburg Kansas City 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
Syracuse Cleveland 


Montreal, Canada 


London, England Birmingham, England 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


Denver San Francisco 
Columbus 8t. Paul 
Detroit Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Seattle 
Indianapolis New Orleans 
Louisville Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas 


Toronto, Canada 


Sydney, Australia 


Manchester, England 
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_ Before Inspection—a quick shave 
and a clean one, with 


YOLGATE’S 


SHAVING STICK 





It produces a rich, creamy lather 
free from the “smart” and “burn” 
you used to dread, 

—a lather that softens the 
toughest beard quickly without 
mussy, “rubbing in” with the 
fingers, 


—a lather of lasting abundance 
that does not dry on your 
face. 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick points 
the way to real Shaving Comfort. 


NICKELED BOX Ie 
Seon, 


af SOOO D4 oer 
& | 7 a 


A'trial size sent for 
4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Department 50 


sah 199 Fulton Street New York 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 
On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 


Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 





Send for copies of “‘ California 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 


N. E. MANN, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
406 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 








B. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOUD, Vice-Pres. C. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. C. E. SNYDER, Cash 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. | State Depository 
County Depository if U City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest pald on Savings Depesit, 
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Laneaster, Washington, 
yp. C 
> e e 
I a. 1308 F street. 
1876. 1913. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 


THE TRAVELER’S COMPANION 
A FIVE POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 
High Grade Low Price 








A Portable Typewriter built to 
stand hard usage. Jan be easily car- 
ried in a traveling bag or suitcase. It 
has Roller Bearings, Automatic Point- 
er, Paper Release, Adjustable Margin 
and Interchangeable type 

It will double the abillity of the 
Officer to get out Reports, Warrants 
and Vouchers. 

Carbon copies of all work easily 
kept for future reference. 

Either Blickensderfer or Scientific 
Keyboard. 

Built of Aluminum and Steel. Write for Catalog A-67 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


FILING DEVICES 0 all Kinds 


Card Index, Cabinets and Supplies, 








Loose Leaf Memo, Books, Engraved Cards. 


Write for Our Catalogue 


And also for Sempie or POSE EXChange Coupon Books 
SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. 


1121-23 Holmes St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Greater Speed 

i 
Greater Accuracy 
Greater Efficiency 


Are the logical results of installing the 


Underwood Typewriter 





Exclusive Underwood features 
make possible the most impor- 
tant labor-saving systems of 
modern accountings. 
The ever growing demand puts 
the annual sales of Underwoods 
far ahead of those of any other 
machine—making necessary the 
largest typewriter factory and the largest typewriter 
office building in the world. 
: Such a demand from business men everywhere is 
unquestionable ev‘dence of the practical mechanical 





superiority of 


‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy,” 


A 
: UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., 
INCORPORATED 
: Underwood Building New York 
Branches in all Principal Cities. 


: 
: 
| 
| 
: 
: 


la aaaiharentcsidss Te 
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The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,”’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Waittemore’s 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Largest 
Quality. Varieties. 
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“GILT EDGE” for blacking and polishing ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, 
shines without rubbing, 25¢c. “FRENCH GLOss,”? lic. 

“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and polishing all kinds of russett or tan 
boots, shoes, saddles, bridles, etc., 25c. “ST AR’ size, 1c, 

“BLITE”’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in having theirshoes look Al. 
Restores color and lustre to ail black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 24c. “BABY 
ELITE”? size, 10c. 

“OIL, PASTE’? a waterproof paste polish. For all Black Shops, 10e. 

‘‘$al,BQ” makes dirty Canvas Shoes clean and whife. Each cake in a handsome 
aluminum box, with good sponge, 25c. 


For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores and Ship Canteens. 
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c A FEW PRICES 


o> TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 yi] 00 
American Goods, - a ’ 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, $38 00 S4l 00 
Imported Goods, = y ’ 


We have many other qualities to offer. 






SNE OAS. PAE AEA AV, | 





ot | rs . . 
£ Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


' ~ Pp ICR LEAVENWORTH, 
RICHARD SPRINGE,  +®4YENWok 
Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
SSP OVP DENY DEP BNP NE FN TT ATAPI 


| ANDREW ALEXANDER 


] REGULATION BOOTS AND SHOES, 


* 
(LE MEF LE SEE LP MEP LF A SF A 


BIEN DOLOAMAG 


7 


4 











Tan Calf Boot (Uike cut) right and left leg pattern...$15 
Tan Russia and black wax calf Boot Regulation 
Style 


} : ane e $12.00 
Imported pigskin Puttees........ .. $5.00, $7.00 
SERVICE SHOES. 


Tan Calf Blucher, no hooks to wear = 
with Puttees, plain toes or with 
tips ; ‘ $6.00 GT 
Tan Grain Blucher, double sole to d i 
-- $6.00 0}; 


heel, broad low heel 


White Canvas lace shoes $4.00 /} 
White Canvas Blucher eg \ 
Oxford.... ..++- $3.50 / \ 
When ordering Boots state fr } 
size and width of shoe, with cal Lr / 


measure over riding breeches. 














Sixta Avenue at Nineteenth Street Y y 
New York. 


DE DELP AI LP SIME SBD SD, 





Fifth Avenue above Forty-fifth Street. 
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KEEPING UP sos REPUTATION 








ARMY SS 
OLT speciat 


Won Grand Aggregate and the following 


INDIVIDUAL REVOLVER MATCHES AT SEA GIRT 


NOVICE MILITARY REVOLVER MATCH: won by H. I. Ekerold, Score 136 
ALL-COMERS MILITARY AND POLICE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 
ALL-COMERS RAPID FIRE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 139 

Any REVOLVER MATcH: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 

ALL-COMERS SQUADDED RAPID FirE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 124 
BoBBER MATCH, won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 72 

ALL-COMERS SQUADDED REVOLVER MATCH: won by E. H. Reising, Score 137 
GRAND AGGREGATE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 1160; Reising 2d, Score 1103 


ALL THESE EXPERTS USED THE COLT ARMY SPECIAL 
td so yds., open to any revolvet or autom: iti istol, was won 
The Surprise Fire Match, § EG. Veising with three “possibles’ ih yerfect scores 
He used a COLT AUT( TOM ie TiC PISTOL. PROOF OF COLT ACCURACY 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 














ATEACHENOR'BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
KANSAS CITY — 
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Cleresons 


The Big Store. Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Prompt—Accurate—-Efficient Service. 


For 36 years The Big Store has been known as An 
Army Store. It is one of the largest, most modern and 
finest equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


55 DEPARTMENTS. 


. Specializing in Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, 
Shoes, Millinery, Corsets, Men and Women’s Wearing 
Apparel, Glassware, Crockery, House Furnishings, 
Furniture and Rugs. Each Department—a complete 
store. 





THE ETTTENSON DRY GOODS CO. 














Ebbitt Fouse 


| Washington, D. C. 


L) 








Vf aSmall~ 


eV PATTI XS 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 
THE STORE OF QUALITY 
For Over Thirty Years! 





We invite you to an inspection of our Army and Navy 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods Headquarters... 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of ee 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- q Catering directly to 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys the members of both 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum branches of the service. 





Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 


throughout—modern in 
every appointment. 


Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. 


—_—. 


| American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 psr day, 
414-16-18 Delaware St., | European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day, 
| 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor. 
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1 We & 
suarantee 


t the Royal Standard Typewriter 
nade of the highest grade ma- 
) ials obtainable and by. the 
4 yst skillful workmen money 
in hire; 
That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
, pense for upkeep than 
| any other typewriter, 
\ regardless of price. 
Perse TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


oh * pote 


woe ae 



















New Model 5 


The latest development 
in typewriters — has Two- 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, Back 
also Hinged Paper 
Fingers, Tilting Paper Table, 
Roller-bearing Escapement, 
Dust Shields, and other de- 
sirable improvements to be 
found only in the Royal. 
Price $75, everything in- 
cluded—no extras. 





Spacer; 




















oe 
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The Royal Typewriter 
Endorsed by “Big Business” | 


Many of the largest and most exacting concerns in America 
have adopted the Royal as their standard typewriter equipment. 

They began by trying ove machine; they now use hundreds. 
They could afford any typewriter; they use the Royal because 
they have proved that for eficiency, combined with economy, 
the Royal stands without equal among all typewriters. 

Let this truth sink deep. It emphasizes why you owe 
it to yourself and your firm to get the fucts concerning the 
Royal. Here are a few of them: 

Fact 1—The Royal is unconditionally guaranteed to do highest grade 
work for a longer time, at less upkeep expense, than machines 
usually listed at 33% per cent. higher in price. 

Fact 2—The Royal has every desirable feature and improvement to be 
found in any typewriter, with several features exclusively Royal. 






























Fact 3—The Royal has established a new standard of typewriter 
endurance. We have yet to learn of a single Royal wearing out | 
in reasonable service. Ry 

Fact 4—There are fewer Royal repairmen today, per thousand 
machines in use, than for any other typewriter. 

Fact 5—When you buy a Royal, you deal with a world-wide organ- 
ization, with unlimited resources to back up its machine. 





















There are many other facts you ought to know about this 
marvel among typewriters. They are interestingly told in 


“The Royal Book”’—write for it ! 


Demonstration! Best concerns everywhere are having the New Model 5 
Royal demonstrated in their offices. Let us do this for you. No matter 
where you are, write to our New York office and our branch near you 
will give you prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 54 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World 
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Chicago Limited 
Leaves Leavenworth, 5:35 p. m. 
Arrives Chicago, 8:20 a. m. 











To CHICAGO and EAST 


La Salle arriving Station 


(In the Heart of the City) 
Only Station on Elevated Railway. 


Electric lighted trains with very best equipment every day to Chicago. 


Golden State Limited 


J. 


Leaves K. C., 8:30 p. m. 
Arrives Chicagc, 10:45 a. m. 


For tickets, reservations, information, etc., Phone 150 


City Office 424 Delaware St. 


LEAVENWORTH. 


M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 

















The Greatest 
Musical Instrument Catalog 
In The World 
With The Lowest Prices 


282 Pages 2,561 Articles 
788 Illustrations 67 Color Plates 
Size 84x11 Inches Cost $25.000 
Two Years in Preparation. 
Tear This Out and Mail oday 
WURLITZER, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Mail New Catalog to 
PMG. 5 cctcevecis 


Or Re eS 








WURLIIZER 








Complete Catalogue of 




















je eS 
Nudolph Wurlitzer Co i 
turns Generel Mune House 
wan Pow CHICACO ii 





Chicago, 329-31 S. Wabash Ave., 


The RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
Cincinnati, 117-21 E. Fourth Ave. 
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NEW THIN MODEL 
MILITARY BRUSH SET 


So compact that it can be carried in 
the pocket, yet just as effective as the 


Pete ere ete. ee) 
pide oe de ap ee ae ae « 


Oo 
pe aes 


old style clumsy, heavy brush. 





The hide folding case contains a pair 
of imported hand drawn ebony Thin 
Mode} Military Brushes, comband mirror. 


PRICE, $2.25 
Fits the shirt pocket or may be con- 
veniently carriedin Haversack or Saddle 
Pockets. 


ADDRESS--~-Brush Dept. 








No, 231-2 B. 
:——_ WE PREPAY MAILING 





Roma tutotottudeatutotutote totote em 
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TILDEN-THURBER, Providence, R. I. 
sneer iemimmeacmmell 








a cgaal for every Healthy Recreation 
and Pastime 


RR 








Lawn Tennis Goods, 
Base Ball, Bicycles, 
Hammocks, Croquet, 
- Fishing Tackle. - 


ALL AND MORE IN 951 CATALOG 


G 0 4 F Most Complete Assortment 


Write for Special Golf Catalog 








Suevtal Prices to Officers. 


“ Sehmobanllinas 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











20% DISCOUNT TO U. S. 


A. een 


(Solid Nickle.) 


Sapa ANN oo 


PS ead 





WHITMAN 
THE ENGLISH POLO 


f POLO AND HUNTING 
gay All Pigekin Puttee, Al renee per Pair - $6 00~tsu 


>to En France and Germany.) 

The Whitman Office r ’s, comple te, - $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 

The Whitman Polo, « omplete : - - - - - _ 8: 25, $30, $40. 

The English Polo, c Sepia te, - - ~ - - $ 
We man 

celebrated Whit: 
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40. 
re of sada ile ar i. saddile-tree and are the sole makers of the 
ian, the latter i i some seventy { e diff Our factory is the most 
modern equipped an ithe only one in tt ove produ thing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from “saddle to Spur.’ Illustrate g free 
subject to above discount 


All prices quoted 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co 
106D Chambers St., 


New York Clty. 





Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 




















The #'re- 





H MOET & CHANDOR |! 


EPERNAY- FRANCE 
Cla Ktssien ‘ — uf 





Nui Ws dik ile il 
te 
MOET & CHANDON 


WHITE SEAL 
“*VERY DRY" 


GEO. A. 


C hampagne 


eminent C uvees 
of 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 
commend them 


to the 





most critical 
potr é CHANDO 


fe 
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CHANDON 
RIAL CROWN 
*BRUT"’ 


KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


essie 
Té 
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NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 

















